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>BEBRAIGA< 


VoL. X. OCTOBER, 1893—JANUARY, 1894. Nos. I AND 2. 


THE SEMITIC ISTAR CULT, 
By GrorGE A. BARTON, Pu. D., 


Associate in Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


24, ISTAR OF ERECH. 
(CONTINUED FROM Last NUMBER.] 


We must here as before first view the material. Let us begin with that con- 
tained in the so-called Izdubar* Epic. It will be remembered that in this epic 
Gilgamish is a mighty hunter who has another hunter as a friend and ally a man 
known as ga-a-a-du or the hunter. Eabani is a wise hermit inhabiting a wild 
mountain region. Khumbaba, king of Elam, is oppressing Erech. Gilgamish 
has a dream. He sends for Eabani to come and interpret it. Eabani refuses. 
Then Gilgamish’s friend, the hunter, takes two female creatures, Shamkhat and 
Kharimtu, who are apparently emissaries of JXtar, and they overcome Eabani’s 
scruples and bring him. The account runs as follows: 


* According to Mr. Pinches in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. IV., p. 264, tablet 82- 
5-22, 915 of the British Museum, explains Iz-tu-bar as Gi-il-ga-mi3. The name Izdubar is, how- 
ever, 80 widely known, that I here retain it. 
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MENTIONS OF THE [STAR OF ERECH IN THE GILGAMISH EPIC CIR. 2300(?) B. C. 


(Haupt’s Nimrodepos, p. 10, 1. 45 sq.) 
45 “Tl-lik sa-a-di it-ti-su Sal Ha-rim-ti 5al Sam-hat t-Sub-ma 
46 ig-sab-tu ur-hu u&-ti-Sf-ru harranu, 
47 ina Sal-$i G-mf ikli ina mf dan-ni ik-ri-du-ni, 
48 sa-a-a-du u Sal Ha-rim-tu ana u&-bi-Su-nu_ it-ta’-bu-ni 
49 iSt-n d-ma Sin-a f-ma ina pu-ud mag-ki-i it-ta3-bu 
50 ik’u-da bu-lu mas-ka-a i-8at-ti 
p.11,1.1 ik’u-da nam-ma8-S{-{ mf-pl i-tib lib-ba-Su 
2 a Su-u....Eabani i-rim-ta-Su ga-du-um-ma, 
3 it-ti gabiti-pl-ma ik-ka-la ikkal 
4 it-ti bu-lim mag-ka-a i-Sat-ti 
5 it-ti nam-max{-¥i-{ mi-pl i-tib lib-ba-3u, 
6 i-mur-Su-ma Sal Sam-hat pab-la-a amili.” 





Ibid., p. 11,1. 21. 

VI Urvi a VII mu&t-pl ti-bi-ma t-pa-ta-i-ri-bi 
22 ul-tu i-bu-u la-la-Sa 
23 pa-ni-Su ik-ta-kan a-na siri bu-li-3u 


wee te ee eee eee me eee emer seer eee ereeeetone 


30 i-tu-ra-ram-mu it-ta(?)-Sab ina Sa-pal Sal Ha-rim-ti. 
31 U Su-u i-Si-ti....ima-at-ta-la pa-ni-3a, 

32 Sal Ha-rim-ti i-kab-bu-4 i-Sim-ma-a uzni-su 

33 u Ha-[rim-ti] a-na ¥a-Su-ma izku-ra a-na Habani 
BAe Stearate ka-ta Habani ki-ma ili........ 

35 am-m{-ni it-ti nam-mas-S{-{ ta-rab-bu-ud gira 

36 ritti-ka lu-[u] ru-uk-ka-[ab ina] lib-bi Uruk &¢ Su-bu-ri 
87 a-na Ll¥i mu-¥ab iu A-num u ilu Is-tar 

38 a-’ar ilu Gilgami$ git-ma-lu {-mu-ki 

39 u ki-i-am uk-ta-ad-Sa-ru fli niSi-pl 

40 i-ta-ma-a% Sim-ma ma-gir ka-ba-Sa 

41 mu-du-ti lib-ba-3u i-Sf{i-a ip-ra 

42 Habani a-na Sa-Si-ma izkura Sal Ha-rim-ti 

43 al-ki Sal Sam-hat-ta ki-ri-in-ni ya-a-3i 

44 a-na L-il-Xi-tar-du-$i mu-Zab ilu A-num ilu [&-tar 
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MENTIONS OF IXTAR OF ERECH IN THE GILGAMISH EPIC, CIR. 2300(?) B.C. 


45 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


“‘The hunter went and caused Kharimtu and Shamkhat to return with him 
and 

They seized the road, they made straight the way. 

On the third day unto the field of mighty water they approached. 

The hunter and Kharimtu seated themselves on their seat. 

One day, two days they sat beside the water (lit. drink). 

The cattle approached, the drink they drank, their heart rejoiced. 


p.11—1 The vermin of the waters came its heart rejoiced. 


ona mm w bd 


And Eabani, himself—his dwelling was the mountain. 

With the gazelles he ate food, 

With the cattle he quaffed drink, 

With the vermin of the waters he rejoiced his heart. 

Shamkhat, the seductrix*(?) of mankind saw him—” 

Then follows ll. 7-20 a detailed account of the immoral intercourse between 


Shamkhat and Eabani which it is unnecessary to put into English. 


21 
22 
23 


28 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


“‘ Six days and seven nights came while they} indulged themselves(?). 
After he had satisfied her passion(?) 
He turned his face towards the plain of his cattle. 


He turned(?) and sat at the feet of Kharimtu, 
And he drew(?)....he saw her face. 

Kharimtu spoke (and) his ears heard. 

And Kharimtu said to him—to Eabani, 

ole idee O Eabani, like a god (thou art). 

Why wilt thou with the vermin inhabit|| the plain, 
At thy side let me ride|| into Erech Suburi, 

To I-ilshi, the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, 

The place of Gilgamish, (who is) powerful and wise, 
And thus establishes himself over the people. 

She spoke to him and at the favor of her speech 
The knowledge of his heart was dust. 

Eabani said to her, Kharimtu, 

I take Shamkhat as my horn; 

Unto Tilsi-tardusi, the dwelling of Anu and I8Star, 


* Cf. Arab. exe) (?) +EabaniandShamkhat. +Kharimtu. $ Cf. Aram. YD. 
I Cf. °NID ef. Prov. vir. 16, 
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45 a-Sar ilu Gilgami8 git-ma-lu {-mu-ki 
46 u ki-i-fam uk]-ta-[a8-Sa-ru] fli nidt-p/. 
47 a-na-ku lu-uk-ri-Sum-ma i....lu-kab.... 


(Haupt, Nimrodepos, p. 42, 1. 5sqq.)* 

A-na du-un-ki Sa ilu Gilgami§ i-na it-ta-lim ru-bu-tu alu [star 
al-kan-ma ilu Gilgami8 lu-u ha-’a-ir at-ta 

in-bi-ka ya-a-3i ka-a-3a ki-’am-ma 

at-ta lu-u mu-ti-ma a-na-ku lu-ti a3-Sa-at-ka 

10 lu-i-ig-bit-ka isu narkabtu abnw ukun u burasi 

11 §a-ma-Xa-ru-Sa buragazam-ma {l-mi-3u kar-na-a-34 


oon oo 


Pe ee 


16) visit ina Sap-li-ka Sarrani-pl bili-pl rubiti-p/ 

WT) kets (man-]da-at Sad-i u ma-a-tu lu-u na-3u-nik-ka bfl-tu 
VS. ees Se dens ka dak-3i-i sini-p/-ka tu-’a-a-mi li-li-da 

190 Sentech bil-ti mir? pari li-ba-’a. 


22 ilu Gilgami¥ pa-a-Su i-pu-u3-ma i-kab-bi 
23 i-zak-ka-ra a-na ru-bu-ti dw [8-tar 

46 a-na tlw Duzu ha-mi-ri........ ri-ti-ki 

47 Xat-ta a-na Sat-ti bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-pl-3u 

48 A\J-lal-la-bit-ru-ma ta-ra-mi-ma 

49 tam-ha-si-Su-ma hap-pa-3u tal-ti-bir 

50 iz-za-az ina ki-Sa-tim i-sis-si kap-pi 

51 ta-ra-mi-ma niu ga-mi-ir i-mu-ki. 

52 VIlu VII tu-ub-tar-ri-is-3u $u-ut-ta-a-ti 
53 ta-ra-mi-ma imirt sisa na-’a-id kab-li 

54 is-tah-ha zak-ti u dir-ra-ta ri-ti-pl-3u 

55 VII kas-bu la-sa-ma ri-ti-pl-8u 

56 da-la-hu u Sa-ta-a ri-ti-pl-3u 

57 a-na ummi-’u iu Si-li-li bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-mi 
58 ta-ra-mi-ma amilu ri’u Ta-bu-la 

59 384 ka-a-a-nam-ma tu-um-ri-i8-bu kak-ka 

60 -mi-Sam-ma u-ta-ba-ha-ak-ki u-ni-ki balata 
61 tam-ba-si-Su-ma a-na barbari tu-ut-tir-ri-3u 





* As will be noticed, I have omitted here and there lines which do not affect the bearing of the 
narrative on our subject. 
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45 The place of Gilgamish, who is powerful and wise, 
46 And thus establishes himself over the people— 
47 I will call to him and............ vis 





Thus Eabani was induced to visit Erech. After Gilgamish had conquered 

the Elamite, [star sought him as a husband. The narrative runs thus: 
“For the favor of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar looked (she said :) 
‘Come, O Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 
Thy love to me as a present give, 

9 Thou shalt be my husband, I will be thy wife ; 
10 I will give thee a chariot of lapis-lazuli and gold, 
11 Whose magaru is gold and its front(?) is its horn(?). 


ow ® 


ee a ee ea 


16 sass under thee kings, lords, (and) princes. 

i ly ec eee a gift, mountain and plain shall bring thee tribute. 
18) Vishetete ae aews.s thy flocks shall bear twins. 

ADM owed Qesesee eos mules as tribute shall come.’ 


22 Gilgamish opened his mouth and spoke, 

23 He said to the princess [&tar : 

46 ‘Unto Tammuz (thy) husband (thou gavest) thy love; 
47 Year by year they bewail his love. 

48 Allalla-bitru* thou lovedst, 

49 Thou foughtest him and his wing thou didst break ; 
50 He stood in the forest and bewailed his wing. 

51 Thou didst love a lion great in strength, 

52 Seven by seven thou didst dig out his claws(?). 

53 Thou didst love a horse exalted in battle, 

54 The intensity and durability of his love increased, 

55 For fourteen hours his love was sweet(?) ;t 

56 Disturbed and bafiled(?) was his love ; 

57 Unto his mother Silili he cried (concerning his) love. 
58 Thou didst love a shepherd, Tabula, 

59 Whose weapon thou didst continually sharpen(?) ; 

60 Daily he sacrificed to thee, he offered life; 

61 Thou foughtest with him and didst turn him to a jackal, 


ai 
* Apparently an eagle. + Cf. Arab pnd 7 
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t-ta-ar-ra-du-Su ka-tti-ru 3a ram-ni-Su, 

u kalbi-pl-8u u-na-a8-Sa-ku Sab-ri-Su 
ta-ra-mi-ma J-Su-ul-la-nu amilu abi-ki 

34 ka-a-a-nam-ma Su-gu-ra-a na-Sik-ki 
G-mi-Sam-ma ti-nam-ma-ru pa-as-Sur-ki 

i-na ta-at-ta-Si-Sum-ma ta-ri ki8-Su, 
T-Su-ul-la-ni-ya ki8-Su-ta-ki i-na-kul, 

u kata-ka tu-ti-sa-am-ma la-pa-tu har-da-at-ni. 
T-8u-ul-la-nu_i-kab-bi-ki, 

ya-a-Si mi-na-a tir-ri-Si-in-ni 

tam-ha-si-$u a-na tal-la-li tu-ut-tir-ri-3u 
tu-S{-3i-bi-Su-ma ina ka-bal man-a....... 

u ya-a-Si ta-ram-man-ni-ma ki-i $a Su-nu-tu.... 
tlw I8-tar an-na-a ina &f-mi-Sa 

tlu Tg-tar i-gu-gum-ma a-na §a-ma-mi {-ti-la-a 
il-lik-ma clu [g-tar ana pan ilu A-num a-bi-3a 
a-na pa-an tu Anuti il-li-kam-ma ikabbi. 


(Del. AZ.,? p. 104, 1. 110sqq., Lyon, Ass. Manual, p. 59, 1. 3sqq.). 
i-Sis-si ¢Jw I8-tar ki-ma a-lit-ti 

ti-nam-bi iltu sirtu ta-bat rig-ma ; 

ud-mu ul-lu-& a-na ti-it-ti lu-i i-tur-ma 

¥a a-na-ku ina ma-har ilani ak-bu-i limmutta 
ki-i ak-bi ina ma-har ilani limmutta 

ana hul-lu-uk ni&i-pl-ya kal-la ak-bi-ma 
a-na-ku um-ma ul-la-da ni-3u-t-a-a-ma 

ki-f{ apli-pd nuni-p/ vi-ma-al-la-a tam-ta-am-ma 
ilani Su-ud dw a-nun-na-ki ba-ku-t_ it-ti-’a 
ilani-pl a3-ru a3-bi i-na bi-ki-ti 

kat-ma Sap-ta-Su-nU......e cee ee eee oe 
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62 His own under-shepherds drove him out, 

63 And his dogs licked his wounds. 

64 Thou didst love Ishullani, the gardener of thy father, 

65 Who continually bore thy burden ; 

66 Daily he made bright thy sacrificial dish. 

67 When thou hadst taken him thou didst apply* force. 

68 My Ishullani was distrustful of thy force, 

69 And thy hand thou didst stretch out to dispel our fear(?). 
70 Ishullani said to thee, 

71 ‘Me? Why dost thou desire me ?’ 

76 Thou foughtest with him and into a hillock didst turn him, 
77 Thou didst place him in the midst of........ 

79 And me—thou lovest me and like them (I shall be).’ 

80 Ishtar—when she heard this 

81 Ishtar was angry and ascended to heaven, 

82 Ishtar went to the presence of Anu her father, 

88 To the presence of Anutu she went and said.” 


Then follows a complaint against Gilgamish. In consequence of this com- 
plaint a bull was created to plague Gilgamish and Eabani, and at last Eabani was 
smitten with a fatal disease. After Eabani’s death Gilgamish visited the country 
of Mas to find Pir-napistim, from whom he hoped to gain the resurrection of 
Eabani, and immortality for himself. Pir-napistim, the hero of the deluge relates 
to him that event. After describing the preparation of the ark, his entrance into 
it, the coming of the waters, and the destruction of life, he says: 

110 ‘Star cried out like a woman in travail, 

111 The exalted, the kind goddess said : 

112 ‘ That race(?) to clay is turned ; 

113 Which evil I prophesied before the gods, 

114 When I prophesied evil in the presence of the gods, 
115 Concerning the destruction of my people I spoke in their midst. 
116 I said: ‘I shall beget my people and 

117 Like the fishes shall they fill the sea.’ ’ 

118 The gods wept with her over the spirits of earth, 
119 The gods were bowed down, they sat in weeping, 
120 Their lips were covered”’................ccee eens 


*St. 7). 
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Again when the deluge is passed, and Pir-napistim offers sacrifice, and the 
gods gather around like flies, 1. 153 tells us 
153 ul-tu ul-la-nu-um-ma iltu girtu ina ka-Sa-di-3u 
154 i8-8i kaSAti(?)-pl. rabati-pl-Sa clu A-nim........ 


Hymn To I8Tar* oF EREcHy cir. 2300(?) B. C. 


(IV R. 19, No.3. Cf. Haupt’s ASK7,, p. 179.) 
‘* How long, O lady, shall the mighty enemy destroy thy country ? 
In thy chief city, Erech, languishing has appeared ; 
In I-ulbar, the house of thy oracle, blood is poured out like water ; 


EsarHappon’s ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF I8TAR’s TEMPLE AT ERucu.f 

1A-na tlw I8-tar bilti Sur-bu-ti {-til-lit Sam-{ u irgf-tim ka-rit-ti ilani-pl 
$a-ru-uh-ti 2¢2u [star Uruk-ki ru-ba-a-ti sfr-ti li-ka-a-ti pa-ra-as i/u a-nim-i-tu 
3¥a ri-kis tf-ri-{-ti ha-am-mat, 4ru-um-ti ti-iz-kar-ti $a a-na Sarri mi-ig-ri-Xa_ ki- 
ni8 ip-pal-la-su 5pala-Su  ti-Sal-ba-ru  i-Sar-ra-ku-u8 da-na-nu U li-i-ti ®8a-nun- 
ka-at ad-na-a-ti Xa-ku-ti ilani-p? a-Xi-bat Litillu-an-na Sa ki-rib Lan-na bf-lit 
Uruk-ki bilti rabi-ti bflti-Su °m ilu As’ur-ahi-iddi-na Sarru rab-vi Sarru dan- 
nu Sarri kis8ati Sarri matu ilu A&Sur-ki Sarri kib-rat irbit-ti Sakkanak Ba- 
bili-Az, %arri matu Su-mi-ri u Akkadi-kz, Mti-ri-is kata alu A8ur i-tu-ut 
kun lib-bi clu Bil ni-bit ¢Zw Marduk mi-gir ding-ir-ni-ni, “8a ul-tu si-hi-ri-8u 
a-na tlu AS’ur ilu A-num ilu Bil ilu Ea ilu Sin dlw Sama’ ilu Raman clu 
Marduk Jw Nabu clu Nergal u clu I8tar, ilani-pl rabiti-pl bili-pl-8u_it-tak- 
lu-ma ni-is mat-3u v-8ak-3i-du-uS i-mu-ru da-na-an-Su-un a-na nu-ub-bu lib-bi 
ilu-i-ti-Su-nu u nu-up-pu-u8 ka-bit-ti-3u-nu isu gillu-Su-nu da-ru-i “it-ru-gu 
fli-Su, “ina f-muk ilu Assur ilu Bil apal clu Bil u clu [star ilani-pl ti-ik- 
li-Su kul-lat matati i-bf-lu-ma, !gi-mir ma-li-ku u-Sak-ni-3u Si-pu-ud-Su, !ba- 


* This hymn is written in the so-called Sumero-Akkadian, partially accompanied with an As- 
syrian translation. As the existence of Akkadian is now questioned by an increasing number 
of scholars, I attempt no transliteration. For that cf. Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 74. 

+ In these old Babylonian hymns Ishtar is, in the so-called Akkadian portions, called Nana. 
It is possible that there was in pre-Semitic times a goddess Nana in Babylonia, which bore in her 
characteristics a general resemblance to Semitic Istar, and that the Semites identified her with 
their own chief goddess by an interpretatio Babylonica (appropriating to their own goddess 
hymns and myths originally composed for the other), as the Romans by aninterpretatio Romana 
identified the deities of other nations with their own. That Istar is a native Semitic deity will 
appear when we comein §16 to discuss the problems raised in the study of this cult. If such 
identification of Nana and IsStar occurred (and if Nana was non-Semitic, it certainly did occur) 
the fact that it could be made justifies us in using all the material as sources of information 
about I8tar. 

+ This transliteration and translation are reprinted with corrections from the Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Society for May, 1891, where the cuneiform text will also be found. Cf. 
also Strong in Hesrarca, Vol. VIIL., p. 113 sqq. 
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153 ‘“‘ From afar the exalted goddess in her approach 
154 Lifted up the great bows(?) of Anu”’........ 

As I&tar was called tltu sirtu in line 111, this is a description of her approach 
to the sacrifice. 


Upon all thy countries he has cast fire, he has poured it (over them) like incense(?); 
O my lady, I am exceedingly yoked to misfortune. 

My lady, thou hast encompassed me, thou hast brought me into difficulty. 
The mighty enemy has trodden(?) me down like a lonely reed. 
Understanding I do not take hold of, I am without wisdom. 

Like a field I mourn night and day ; 

I thy servant, humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart be at rest! may thy feelings be calm ! 

ibeendciawes wailing, may thy heart be at rest ! 

Seah 5 sie eo sorne Pee hee may thy heart be at rest 

a iatelnsallete -eeeeees... thy face turn !”(?) 


EsaRHADDON’s ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF [’TaR’s TEMPLE AT EREOH. 


1To Ishtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and earth, the mighty 
warrioress of the gods, 2the great Ishtar of Erech, the exalted one who receives 
the commands of deity, ?she who the bond of laws makes fast, 4the lofty one, 
the mighty, who faithfully shows favor to the king her favorite, 5(who) pro- 
longs his reign and presents to him power and might, ¢who is queen of the 
mansions of the exalted gods, the inhabitress of I-itilluanna, 7which is within 
I-anna, lady of Erech, the great lady, his lady, 8Esarhaddon, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the king of the four quarters 
of the world, the governor of Babylon, %king of Sumir and Akkad, the 
creature of the hands of Assur, the associate of the faithfulness of the heart of 
Bil, the appointee of Marduk, the favorite of the gods, “who from his youth unto 
Axgur, Anu, Bil, Ea, Sin, Samas, Raman, Marduk, Nabu, Nergal and Ishtar, 12the 
great gods his lords, trusted, and they caused him to capture the distant of his 
country, (who) saw their power (and who) 13in order to appease the heart of their 
divinity and satisfy their soul, their everlasting protection, !4placed over him, 
15(who) by the power of AxSur, Bil the son of Bil and Ishtar, the gods his helpers, 
subdued all the countries and 16subjugated all kings to his feet, 1?the builder of 
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nu-t bit tlw Assur {-pi8 L-sag-ila u Babili-’é mu-ud-dix Lan-na !mu-¥ak-lil 
i8-ri-{-ti u ma-ha-zu mu-kin sat-tuk-ku Sarru $a ina dmf-pl pali-Su_ bflu 
rab-i ilu Marduk a-na Babili-k7i sa-li-mu ir-Su-i “ina T-sag-ila f-kalli-Su_ ir- 
mu-ti Su-bat-Su, "22a A-num rabu ana ali-Su Dur-ili-k¢ u biti-su L-dim-gal- 
kalam-ma U-Sf-ri-bu-ma 22v-3{-3i-bu pa-rak-ka da-ra-a-ti, ™ilani-p] matdti Sa 
ana(?)* matu ilu As8ur-ki i-hi-Su-ni Su-kut-ta-Su-nu ud-di8-ma ul-tu_ ki-rib 
matu tlu AxSur-kt *4ana ag-ri-Su-nu u-tir-Su-nu-ti-ma u-kin ik-ri-Ttu’-Su-un 75ra- 
bu in-ku it-pi-Su ha-sis kal Sip-ri $a ina ma-ha-zi rabiti-pl 26si-ma-a-ti i8-tak- 
kan-nu uf-t{-Si-ru 8a-lah-ha, “’apal m ilu Sin-ahi-pl-ir-ba Sarri kiX¥4ti Sarri 
matu ilu AsSur-kt apal m Sarru-kinu Sarri matu ilu As8ur-ki 28sakkanak 
Babili-A¢ sarri matu Su-mi-ru u Akkadi-ki, ™li-ip-li-pi da-ru-i $a m Bil-ba-ni 
apal m A-da-si Sarri matu ilu A&Sur-ki 2%pir’u ASS8ur-ki Su-ku Sub-tim(?) Sar- 
ru(?)-t-tu. ki-rit-ti ya-a-ti. 3i-nu-ma Lan-na bit ilu a-nu-v-tu na-ram clu Istar 
bilti-ya 3a Sarru ma-har i-pu-uS, 22la-ba-ri8 il-lik-ma i-ku-pu igardti-pl-Su, ®8ax- 
ra-ti-Su a3-t{-’i-f-ma bit-ta-Su as-suh ti-mf-fn-Su t-ba-tik-ma ki-ma si-ma-ti-3u, 
34Ja-bi-ra-a-ti ina Si-pir cw Libitti ar-sip u-Sak-lil ki-ma 8ad-i ri-f-8i-3u ul-li. 
3571u Istar biltu Sur-bu-ti Si-pir Su-a-tu ha-dis lip-pa-lis-ma a-mat damikti-ya 
li§-Sa-kin Sip-tu8-Sa, 9®muh-hi kul-lat na-ki-ri li-Sam-ri-ir isu kakki-pl-ya. ®%ma- 
ti-ma ina ab-rat umt-pl ru-bu arku-f %a ina timt-pl pali-Su Si-pir Su-a-tu °8in- 
na-hu-ma Suatu biti i-raX-Su-%-ma a&-ra-ti-Su 1i8-tf-’1-{-ma igara-Su lik-Sar, 9®mu- 
Xar-u Si-tir Sumi-ya Samni lip-Su-us Aérrw nikani lik-ki ina a8-ri-Su 1i8-kun, 
40ik-ri-bi-Su ilani-pl i-Sim-mu-i ur-rak dimi-p/ d-rap-pa-a%-3u(?) balata. 48a mu- 
Sar-G Si-tir Sumi-ya ina Si-pir ni-kil-tu ib-ba-tu lu-vi a-Sar-$u u-nak-ka-ru, “lu 
Istar biltu rabi-ti ag-gi8 lik-rim-mi-Su-ma suma-3u zira-3u ina nap-har matati 


li-hal-lik. 


Istar oF ERECH IN ASSURBANIPAL, 668-626 B.C. 
1 (V B.6. 107sq. and Del. AL?., 120-121.) 

tlu Narna-a 3a IMVICXXX a-an V. Sanati-pl 1%ta-as-bu-8u tal-li-ku 
tu-Si-bu ki-rib matu Tamti-ki a-Sar la si-ma-tt-{-3a 1d ina t-mf- 
Su-ma Si-i ud ildni-p? abi-pl-3a “tab-bu-u Su-mi a-na bf-lut matati 
1l2ta-a-a-rat ilu-ti-’a tu-Sad-gi-la pa-nu-u-a 18um-ma m ilu AxSur-bani- 
aplu ul-tu ki-rib matu Damti-éi 4lim-ni-ti U-Si-ga-an-ni-ma 115yj-8i- 
rab-an-ni ki-rib T-an-na. 1°a-mat ki-bit ilu-ti-Su-un 784 ul-tu timi- 
pl rukiti-pl ik-bu-u "8-nin-na d-kal-li-mu nikt-pl arkati-pl “%kati 
ilu-ti-Sa rabi-ti at-mu-uh-ma !har-ra-nu i-Sir-t $a ul-lu-us_ lib-bi 
12lta-as-ba-ta a-na J-an-na. 12ina arbi Kisilimi imi I kan ina ki- 
rib Uruk-ki 6-3{-rib-Si-ma 1%ina L-¥ar-gub-an-na Sa ta-ram-mu 1%4(j-Sar- 
mi-%i parak da-ra-a-ti. 

* This sign was written “a’’ and then the right hand wedges were partly erased. Ana is the 


suggestion of Mr. Pinches. 
+ For this reading, see Briinnow, 4711, and Sa iv. 12. 
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the temple of AsSur, the maker of Isagila and Babylon, the renewer of Ianna, 
18the completer of the shrines and the city, the establisher of the sacrifices, 1%the 
king in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk granted favor to Babylon, 
20in Isagila his temple, he inhabited his dwelling, 21(who) caused the great Anu to 
enter into his city Durili and his house I-dimgalkalamma and 22to inhabit an ever- 
lasting sanctuary, 23(who) as to the gods of the countries who had hastened unto 
Assyria, their image renewed, and out of the midst of Assyria 24unto their place 
returned them and established their enclosure(?),* 25the prince, the wise worker 
meditates upon all the work which is set 26as an adornment in the great cities, 
(who) establishes ceremonies, 2’son of Senacherib, king of hosts, king of Assyria, 
son of Sargon king of Assyria, 28governor of Babylon, king of Sumir and Akkad, 
29the everlasting offspring of Bilbani, son of Adasi king of Assyria, 3%the scion of 
the lofty city Assur, the dwelling of might royalty,am I. 3!When Ianna the 
house of deity, the favorite of Ishtar my lady, which a king had built before, 
32had become old and its walls had decayed, *3its places I examined, and its house 
removed, its foundation 1 broke up and like its adornments 34with a work of the 
brick god I raised up, I completed, I raised its top like amountain. 3®5May Ishtar, 
the great lady, look joyfully on my work, and may the word of favor to me be 
established by her lip, may she cause my weapons to march over all enemies. 37At 
any time in future days, may the prince, in the days of whose reign this work 
38ghall decay and this house be dilapidated(?), examine its places and repair its 
walls. 29The writing written in my name with oil may he cleanse, sacrifices may 
he offer, in its place may he set it. 4°His prayers the gods shall hear, and length 
of days he shall extend as his life. 4! Whoever shall destroy the writing written 
in my name with (its) cunning work, or change its place, 42may the great Ishtar 
angrily overthrow him, and may she destroy his name and his seed in all countries. 


Istar or Erech IN ASSURBANIPAL, 668-626 B.C. 

1 ‘ Nana, who for 1635 years had been angry, had gone (and) dwelt in the midst 
of Elam, a place not suitable for her, and on that day she and the gods 
her fathers had named me for the lordship of the countries, (and) the 
return of her divinity had entrusted to me, saying: ‘Assurbanipal shall 
bring me out of the midst of evil Elam, and shall cause me to enter into 
I-anna.’ The spoken command of their divinity which from distant days 
they spoke, now a later people fulfilled. The hand of her divinity, I 
grasped. The straight way which was the delight of her heart she: took 
unto I-anna.t In the month Kisilimu, the 1st day, I caused her to enter 
Erech, and in [¥argubanna, an everlasting sanctuary, which she loved, I 
caused her to dwell.” 

* tem WN. 


+The fact that Nana is brought to I-an-na, as well as the usage of the bilingual hymns re- 
ferred to supra, p. 8, identifies her with Ishtar. 
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Israr oF Erech in NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B.C. 
1(IR. 65. Col. IT. 50 sqq.) 


Si-ma-a-ti ri-is-ta-a-ti Ib{l-lu-di-{ ku-ud-mu-i-tim, 5284 dlu [star Uruk-ki 
bi-f-li-it Uruk-A7i {-fl-li-tim i-tf-ir a-ru-us-Su-un 4a-na Uruk-ki S{-{- 
du-u8-3u 5a-na T-an-na la-ma-sa $a da-mi-ik-tim w-tf-ir, 6t{-m{-in-na 
T-an-na_la-bi-ri 5Ta-hi-it ab-ri-f-ma 58f-li t{-m{-{n-ni-Sa la-bi-ri 594-ki-in 
us-Su-sa. 

1 VR. 34. Col. IT. 33) T-an-na bit ilu Is-tar $a Uruk-hi..... 37{-8{-81-i8 {-bu- 


uS-ma. 


It will be seen from a glance at the above material that we cannot make any 
complete historical sketch of the worship of Is’tar at Erech. We have, however, 
in the Gilgamish epic, the oldest material extant concerning I’tar. If we 
identify the invasion of Erech by the Elamite recorded in this epic, with that 
mentioned by Assurbanipal, and which he says occurred 1635 years before his 
time, we can gain some historical trace of [star at Erech about 2300 B.C. But 
the character of the goddess there revealed represents conceptions of the divinity 
which had their origin at 4 time, in all probability, much more ancient than that. 

It is generally admitted that religious ideas reflect the political and social 
conditions of the age in which they originate. However the contest between 
such writers as McLennan on the one hand and Westermarck on the other, as to 
whether all human society was once polyandrous or not, may ultimately be 
decided, Professor W. Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in An- 
cient Arabia has shown that Arabic society has passed through a polyandrous 
stage. This is practically a proof that primitive Semitic society passed through a 
polyandrous stage, for there is a growing tendency among scholars to regard 
Arabia as the country where primitive Semitic customs and traits have survived 
in greater purity than elsewhere. Professor W. R. Smith has also pointed out 
(Religion of the Semites, p. 56) that the Ishtar of Erech reflects this polyandrous 
state of society. The material we have just reviewed abundantly bears out this 
statement. Such creatures as Shamkhat and Kharimtu could not have been 
introduced with the description of such disgusting details into the popular epic of 
a society to which such conduct was offensive, nor could a goddess who changed 
her husbands at pleasure, or rather who could hardly be said to have a husband, 
but who cohabited promiscuously with whomsoever her fancy dictated, be rever- 
enced and worshipped in a society which was not, when it began the worship, in 
the practice of the same promiscuity. The husbands of I&tar, too, are significant. 
Among them were the eagle, lion and horse. This fact points unmistakably to a 
society which had not yet emerged from the totemistic stage and in which the 
lion, eagle and horse were sacred to their goddess Ishtar. As this seems to be the 
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Istar oF Erece 1n NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B.C. 

1 ‘The first instruments of the original cult(?) of [star of Erech, the brilliant 
lady of Erech, I restored to their places. I restored to Erech her bull dei- 
ties, (and) to Iannaits gracious bull-colossus. The old foundation-stone 
of Ianna I sought and found, and on its old foundation stone I laid its 
foundation.” 


1 ‘Ianna, the house of [’tar of Erech,........ I built anew.” 


only trace of these totemistic characteristics in Babylonian literature, I am 
inclined to regard them as a survival at Erech of ideas far antedating the final 
editing of this epic. 

From the dim antiquity in which such a goddess could originate, the worship 
of Istar at Erech continued down to the 6th century B. C., and probably much 
later. As appears from the above material, however, we are only able to identify 
this worship historically in the reigns of Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, and Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Erech was subjugated by Babylon at an early date and no royal line 
resided within her walls to sing the praises of her goddess. 

With reference to the form of the [star cult at Erech, little can be said. 
From time immemorial a temple existed there, called variously I-ilshi, I-ulbar, 
and I-anna,* unless, indeed, these are different ideographic writings of the same 
name, or are names referring to different portions of the same temple. We have 
in the Esarheddon inscription quoted above the name given of one such shrine in 
the temple Ianna. Esarhaddon speaks of its old adornments, and of raising up 
its top like a mountain, from the latter it may be inferred that as restored by 
him the temple possessed a ziggurat or lofty tower. This temple as restored by 
Nebuchadrezzar possessed apparently bull deities and colossi, similar to those so 
familiar to us from Assyrian palaces. Nebuchadrezzar also speaks of restoring 
the original utensils of what seems to be the ancient worship, but what they were 
we cannot now tell. From Assurbanipal, on the other hand, we learn that as 
early as 2300 B. C. the [star of Erech was represented by a statue, and unless his 
language ‘“‘ The hand of her divinity I grasped’’ is to be regarded as altogether 
figurative, this statue was carved in human form. This need not surprise us as 
we have seen that a highly adorned statue of the goddess existed at Nineveh at 
the very dawn of Assyrian history. The fact, however, that the masseba so com- 
mon in Palestine down to the 6th century B. C. as an emblem of the deity, has 
everywhere in Assyria and Babylonia apparently given way to a more artistic 
representation, is strong evidence of the great antiquity of the Assyro-Babylonian 
civilization. One other fact with reference to the ritual must be noted. As early 


* In the brief inscriptions from the old dynasty of Erech translated by Winckler, Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek., ITI., 1. 77 sq. there is mention of I-an-na, but not of Ishtar. 
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as the composition of the Gilgamish epic the wailing for Tammuz year by year had 
begun. It is interesting to note that at Erech this custom was explained by a 
myth which made Tammuz one of the husbands of the polyandrous Istar, and im- 
plies that his unhappy life with her and perhaps his rejection and death at her 
hands were the causes of the custom. It is well to note this as the custom is 
otherwise accounted for elsewhere. 

Many of the mythological or semi-mythological stories connected with the 
Istar of Erech we have already considered in treating of her early history. One 
important mythological statement still remains. It is that found in the Gilga- 
mish epic which makes [&tar, the daughter of Anu and Anumtu. This statement 
is significant in two respects. It will be remembered that the IXtar of Nineveh 
was the daughter of Sin, and the Ixtar of Arbela the daughter of AX%ur, while 
here we have a growth of myth independent of both, which makes [%tar of a 
still different lineage. This is an important fact to which we shall have to refer 
again in a subsequent section. This statement, moreover, shows a growth in the 
Gilgamish myths themselves. In a polyandrous society such as that in which we 
have seen these myths of [Star first took shape, kinship reckoned through males 
is unknown. ‘The mother is everything and the father nothing from the simple 
fact that even the mother herself does not know which one of her admirers is the 
father of a child. 

In a religion which reflects the conceptions of such a society, it is obvious, 
then, that a goddess could not be said to have a father. The fact that [star is 
here said to be the daughter of Anu, indicates that when our epic was written 
Semitic society at Erech had ceased to be polyandrous, and that the poet grafted 
the family conceptions of his own time on to the polyandrous myths of a preced- 
ing age. This confirms the conjecture made above, that these polyandrous ideas 
represent the origin of Ishtar in a society long anterior to the composition of the 
Gilgamish epic. As to the religious conceptions connected with the goddess of 
this shrine they are, as we have seen in part already of different grades and 
strata. 

In the epic [Star is at first a polyandrous mother goddess, whose love is more 
dangerous than attractive. She isthe mother of the human race, and mourns for 
them when destroyed by the deluge, as do the other gods no doubt partly from 
sympathy with her. The whole conception of the divine is in the epic very crude. 
The gods swarm to a sacrifice like flies. [star shares in this nature of the divine 
as thus crudely conceived and comes to the sacrifice too. 

But the ideas of the people not only advance in the epic, till [star has a 
father, but in the hymn which appears to be of equal antiquity with the later 
stories of the epic, she is constantly addressed as lady or queen, showing a con- 
siderable advance upon the simple mother goddess of the polyandrous era. This 
hymn, moreover, represents her as especially fond of Erech. This is the repre- 
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sentation given of the [star of Nineveh concerning that city, of Yahweh concern- 
ing Zion, and of every ancient deity of its abode. 

In Esarhaddon, too, [star is the majestic queen or lady, the chief of heaven 
and earth, the executrix of the commands of the gods, the mighty warrioress, the 
one who makes fast the bond of laws, and the lofty, the mighty. She holds, in 
other words, about the same place, and has reached about the same stage of 
development as that attained by the Istar of Nineveh at this period. She has 
developed as the organization of society, and the needs of the people made devel- 
opment possible. 


25. ISTAR OF BABYLON. 
Hymn To I8tar* cre. 2000 B. C. 


(Haupt’s ASKT., 116 sqq. and IV R. 21, No. 2.) 

“O Fulfiller of the commands of Bil........ 

Sharp dagger............ ccc cece ec ee eee 

Mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of Bil, 

Thou bringer-forth of verdure, thou lady of mankind— 

Begetress of all, who makest all offspring thrive, 

Mother Istar, whose might no god approaches, 

Majestic lady, whose commands are powerful, 

A request J will utter which—may it accomplish good for me. 

O lady, from the day I was a child, I have been exceedingly bound to humil- 
ity. 

Food I did not eat, tears were my bathing, 

Water I did not quaff, tears were my drink. 

My heart does not rejoice, my soul is not bright, 

HBF eS Rielaye eae lordly I do not walk. 


CSaenNnt naar whbd 


bet ett 
wpe © 


Reverse. 


bo 


ssgisgelciaiere Meh vere ewes S Painfully I wail. 

My sighs(?) are many, my sickness is great. 

O my lady, know my deeds, appoint me a resting place. 

My sin forgive(?), raise up my face. 

My god who is lord of prayer—may he present my prayer to thee ! 

My goddess who is mistress of supplication—may she present my prayer to 
thee! 


7 The god of the deluge-fiood, lord of Kharsaga—may he present my prayer to 
thee! 


aa rk Ww WY 


* T offer no transliteration of this as it is partly in the disputed Akkadian. Itis transliterated 
in Zimmern’s Buss., p. 38. I am not certain that this hymn belongs to the shrineof Babylon, but 


it is certainly Babylonian and as it makes mention of Marduk of Babylon, I refer it to that 
shrine. 
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The god of favor, god of the fields—may he present my prayer to thee! 

The lord of heaven and earth—lord of Eridu—may he present my prayer to 
thee! 

The mother of the great water, the dwelling of Damkina—may she present 
my prayer to thee! 

Marduk, lord of Babylon—may he present my prayer to thee! 

His spouse, the exalted offspring(?) of heaven and earth—may she present my 
prayer to thee! 

The exalted servant, the god who announces the good name—may he present 
my prayer to thee! 

The bride of the first-born of Adar—may she present my prayer to thee! 

The lady who holds in check(?) hostile speech—may she present my prayer to 
thee ! 


MENTIONS OF ZARPANIT IN SARGON 722-705 B. C. 


1 (Winckler Keilschriftteate Sargons II., No. 47, 1. 11) igu irinu isu Sur-man 


karla ri-ik-ki bi-ib-lat Sadu Ha-ma-a-ni ¥a i-ri-Su-un ta-a-bu a-na tlw 
Bil tlu Zar-pa-ni-tum ilu Na-bu, ilu Tak-mi-tum u ilani a-3i-bu-ut 
ma-ha-ri matu Su-mi-ru u Akkad-Ai ul-tu ri¥ Sarru-ti-ya a-di Satti 
’ III kan u ki-sa-a ki-Sa-a-ti. 

Cf. also Winckler, op. cit. II., No. 47, 1. 18. 








MENTIONS OF [STAR OF BABYLON IN NEBUCHADREZZAR 605-562 B. C. 


1 (I BR. 65, Col. I. 16sqq.) 34 G-um ikt-in alpu il-{ ma-ra-a alpu Suklulu, !7hi- 


za zu-lu-hi-{ da-am-gu-tim, ga-du-um 84 ildni T-sag-ila u ilani Ba-bi- 
lam-ki, Mnu-d-nim, is-gu-ru t-Su-um-mu pi-la-a si-ma-at ap-pa-ri-im 
20di-i8-pa-am hi-mi-tim Si-iz-bi du-um-uk %4-am-nim ku-ru-un-nim 
da-a3-pa-am %i-ka-ar sa-tu-tum 2ka-ra-nam {-lf-lu ka-ra-nam Sadu I-za- 
al-lam ?Sadu Tu-f-im-mu Jadu Si-im-mi-ni Sadu Hi-il-bu-nim “Sadu 
A-ra-na-bu-nim Jadu Su-t-ha-am 8adu Bit(?)-ku-ba-nim u Sadu Bi- 
ta-a-tim 26ki-ma mf{-{ na-a-ri la ni-bi-im 2’ina pa’Suri clu Marduk u 
ilu Yar-parni-tum *8bili-pl-f-a lu v-da-a’-Sa-am, %pa-pa-ba Su-ba-at 
bi-bi-ti-3u ®°huragu na-am-ra-am Sa-al-la-ri-i§ lu a%-ta-ak-ka-an ®baba- 
kuzha rap$a hurasu u-Sa-al-bi-ii-ma *2bita a-na ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum bf-fl- 
ti-ya ku-uz-ba-am -za-’a-in. 





2 IR. 52. No. 3, Col. IL, 1.13) I-na tu-ur-ri {-li-i $4 abulli clu Is-ta-ar. 


3 VR. 34. Col. I., 46) I-na T-sag-ila ea seas 48]-ku-a pa-pa-ha ilu Bil ilani clu 


Marduk, *baba-kuzba-rap$a Su-ba-at ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum........ SIhurasu 
na-am-ru t-sa-al-hi-is. 
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The lofty, the great one, the lady, the goddess Nana, may she present my 
prayer to thee! 

‘ Thy eye direct graciously unto me’—may she say to thee: 

‘Thy face turn graciously toward me ’—may she say to thee: 

‘Let thy heart be at rest,’ may she say to thee: 

‘Let thy soul be appeased,’ may she say to thee: 

Thy heart—like the heart of a bearing mother, may it return to its place! 

Thy heart—as the heart of a bearing mother,—of a father who begets a child, 
may it return to its place !’’* 


MENTIONS OF ZARPANITT IN SARGON 722-705 B. C. 


‘¢ Cedar, cypress (and) all desirable aromatic herbs of Mount Khamani whose 
odor is good, for Bil, Zarpanit, Nabu, Ta3-mit, and the gods who inhabit 
the cities of Sumir and Akkad from the beginning of my reign to my 
third year, I gave as a present. 


MENTIONS OF [$TAR OF BABYLON IN NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B. C. 


““16For each day one fine fat ox, an ox without blemish, !’the delight of pure 
dishes, 18the portion of the gods of Isagila and Babylon; 1fish, fowl, 
flesh(?), vegetables, tokens of abundance; 2%honey, curd, milk, good oil, 
2lwine, mead, the drink of the mountains, 22clear wine, wine of Izallam, 
mount Tuimmu, mount Simmini, mount Khilbunim, 24mount Aranaba- 
nim, mount Suham, mount Bit(?)kubanim, and mount Bitatim, like the 
water of a river without measure 2’for the table of Marduk and Zarpanit 
28my lords I renewed. 29An adytum(?) the dwelling of his lordship with 
bright gold I brilliantly adorned, with a splendidly wide gate I enclosed 
it and a house for Zarpanit, my lady, I beautifully adorned.” 





“In the upper turri of the gate of Istar.” 


“Tn Isagila........ Ikua the adytum of the lord of the gods, Marduk, the 
splendidly broad gate, the abode of Zarpanit........ with bright gold I 
enclosed.” 


* The numbering of my lines does not correspond to that of the cuneiform. I have num- 


bered the so-called Akkadian as though the partial Assyrian inter-linear translation did not 
exist. 


+ It will be noted that I identify Zarpanit with Iétar of Babylon. The reasons for this will 


appear as we proceed. 
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4 (Oppert’s Hapédition en Mésopotamie, Vol. 2, p. 295) 1m ilu Na-bi-um-ku-du- 


1 


ur-ri-u-su-ur ?Sarri Bab-ili-’7? %apal m ilu Na-bi-um-apal-u-su-ur 4Sar- 
ri Bab-ili-4t a-na-ku ®bita gira, ‘bit lw Zarpanit* Tib-ba Bab-ili-&i 
8a-na ilu Zarpanit %ru-ba-a-ti si-ir-ti 1i-na Bab-ili-Ad "4-{§-Si-ig 12{-pu- 
us BKT-SA-A rabu Mina kupri ua agguri 1%(-Sa-a-hi-ir-Xa J iprati- 
pt KI-DAM {-il-lu-tim 'ki-ir-ba-Sa 1i-ma-al-lum. 2% Zarpanit 24um- 
mu ri-mi-ni-ti ha-di-iX "na-ap-li-si-ma ?da-am-ga-tu-ti-a 5li-i$-$a-ak- 
na *6a-ap-tu-uk-ki. 2%ru-ub-bi-$i-zi-ri-im = 78Su-un-ti-li_ 2°na-an-na-bi 
30j-na ki-ri-bi-it pa-ri-’i-ya 2¥a-al-mi-i§ 32%u-ti-Si-ri 33ta-li-it-ti. 

Cf. also PSBA., Vol. X., May, 1888, Col. II. 1. 54sqq. 





Mentions oF [Star oF BABYLON IN NaBonrpus, 556-539 B. C. 
(I R. 69. 21 sqq.) U pu-luh-ti ilu Sin bél ilani-pl u ilu I’-tar 2i-na Sa-ma- 
mu lib-bi niSi-Su........ 23]i-ku-nu 





(V RB. 64. Col. I. 43) Um-ma-ni-ya rap-Sa-a-ti-ya $a ilu Sin ilu Samak u ilu 
[star bili-pl-i-a ya-ti i-ki-pu-ni. 


3 (Strassmaier, Bab. Text. Neb., Heft TV., No. 907, 1. 15) apal amitu sangu ilu 


a 


Istar Babili-Ai. Cf. also No. 855, 1. 12; No. 846, 1. 11; No. 417, 1.21; 
No. 637, 1.15; No. 113, 1.18; No. 932, 1.19; No. 999, 1. 13; No. 385, 1.11. 


Mentions 1n Cyrus, 539-529 B. C. 
(Strassmaicr, Bab. Tex. Cyr., No. 175, 1. 16) apal amilu ¥angu ilu Istar Ba- 
bili-ci. Cf. also No. 126, 1.20; No. 96,1.12; No. 141,116; No. 281, 1. 
14; No. 372,1.9; No. 227,1.9; No. 347, 1.13; No. 339, 1.20; No. 332, 1. 
38. 


MENTIONS OF I8TAR OF BABYLON IN CAMBYSES 529-521 B. C. 


Stras., Bab. Texte Cam., No. 43,1.18) apal amilu ¥angu ilu Istar Babili-ki. 
Cf. also No. 194, 1. 16 et al. 


ASTROLOGICAL. 
(IIT R. 53. Col. II. 35) kakkabu Dilbad ina ilu Sama’ asi ilu Igtar A-ga- 
di-ki........ 3’kakkabu Dilbad ina Samax iribi clu Tktar Uruk-hi.... 


37kakkabu Dilbad ina c/u Samay asi ilu Ixtar kakkabani-pl. 38kak- 
kabu Dillbad ina ilu Samak iribi bilat ilani-pl. 


* This might be read Istar also. The ideogram means “ the exalted queen.” 
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4 ‘ Nebuchadrezzar!, 2king of Babylon, ?son of Nabopolassar, 4king of Babylon 
amlI. 5A lofty house, *the house of Zarpanit, ‘within Babylon, ®unto 
Zarpanit, %the exalted princess in Babylon Nanew I made. 8Witha 
great moat(?) 4in bitumen Mand brick 16I surrounded it, 17with earth a 
lofty mound(?) 1its midst 19I filled. 2°O Zarpanit, 21merciful mother 
joyfully look and *4my work—*let it be established 2Sby thy command. 
27Enlarge my seed; ?8multiply 2®9my offspring 3%in the midst of my 
harem(?) 31peacefully 32make prosperous ®3birth.” 





In Strassmaier’s Bab. Text, Heft V., No. 228, Rev., 1. 14, a witness is described 
as ‘‘apal amilu Séngu ilu [Star Babili-ki’’ ‘‘son of the priest of Igtar of Babylon.” 


Mentions oF [star oF BABYLON IN NABpontpus, 556-559 B. C. 
1 “And the worship of Sin, lord of the gods and of [tar in heaven, in the heart 
of its people........ may it be established.” 


2 ‘My extensive forces which Sin, Samax and [star my lords entrusted to me.” 





On a contract tablet as appears on the opposite page, a man is described as 
‘“‘gon of the priest of [star of Babylon.” From the references there given, it will 
be noticed that this designation is not infrequent. 


Mentions or [srar oF BABYLON IN THE REIGN oF Cyrus 539-529 B. C. 


As will be seen by the opposite page the designation ‘‘son of the priest of 
Istar of Babylon,” occurs frequently in the contract tablets of the reign of Cyrus. 


MENTION OF I’TAR OF BABYLON IN CAMBYSES 529-521 B. C. 


1 As the references on the opposite page show us again the designation ‘‘ Son of 
a priest of [star of Babylon ”’ appears in a contract tablet of the reign of 
Cambyses. 


ASTROLOGICAL. 

1 % The star Dilbad (Venus) at the rising of the sun is the IXtar of Agade. 
36The star Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the [xtar of Erech. 37’The 
star Dilbad at the rising of the sun is the [xtar of the stars. 38The star 
Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the [tar of the gods.” 
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MENTION IN HERODOTUS. 


1 (Book I. 2199) 6 68 6) dsoytoroc Tév vbuwv ori Tdtor BaBvaAwvios bde. dét Taoav yuvau- 
xa ércyopinn iEopévyy é¢ lepov ’"Adpoditng Gmak év rh Con wey Ofvat avdpi Esive. toa- 
Aai d& kat ove afteduevar avauioyecdat Thor aAAjor dia TAdvTW breppdpovéovoat, ent 
Fevyéwv év kapdpyot éAdoacat mpoc 76 lepdv goraor* Separnin dé ode dpiode Exerat 
wodAy du dé waéovec motkovor Ode. év Tepuéver "Agpodityc xatéatat orépavov mepl 
Tho kedadjor Exovoat Saptyyog woAAal yuvaixec* at pdv mpooépyovrar, dc dé ankp- 
Kovra. oyoworeviuc dé diéEodos Tavta Tpdrov ddGv Exovor dtd THY yuvatKdv dc Ov 6t 
FEwvor dveEvbvrec éxAéyovra. ivba émedy i=nrac yuvh bv mpdrepov amaAdAdooerac é¢ Ta 
oixia @ Tic dt Eeiven apybpiov éuBadov éc Ta yobvata miyxOH EEw Tov iepdv' éuBaddvra 
68 dé écréwv Toodvde “ éixadéw Tor THY Sedv Mbdutra,” Mébdutra dé? xadtovor tiv Ad- 
poditny ’Acobpior. 1d d& apyupiov péyadde éoTe oovOv. dv yap Mi} ATOonTaL* bv yap 
6 Séucc sort yiveral ydp lepov rovto 76 Gpybpiov. TG 62 mptw éuBaddvre émerat dvdé 
drodoximd ovdéva. éredy dé mtxOH Amoowoaptrvy TH Teg amadAdooerat é¢ Ta dixla 
kal Tard TévTOV duK buTw peya Ti bt DdoELC OC pv Adurpeat, boar pév vey sided Te E- 
appévat ect Kai peyddeos, raxd aradAdooovrar, boar dé dpopdor avtéwy éwot ypdvov 
ToAAdv mpoopévovar bv duvayuevar Tov véduov éxmAgoar* Kal yap Tpiérea Kal TeTpaétea 


perezétepar ypdvov pévovor, ésviaxi 08 xal tee Kimpov éori rapa Agotoc tovTy vdpoc. 


Cf. for another description of the same custom, Strabo XVI. 1. 20. 


1 Apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, vs. 42 and 43: 


de d& yuvaxec meprdiuevar oyowia év Tae dddi¢ éyndSyvrat, Gumooar Ta mitvpa. 
brav dé tue avT&y egeAxvodéica bd Tivog THY TapaTopEsvouévur KoiunOH, THY TAnotov 


overdifer, Ste dvK HElwtat Gorep Kal duty dute Td cyo.vioy duTig dteppayn. 


We must now devote a few words to the identification of [star and Zarpanit. 
If we were right in referring the so-called Akkadian hymn quoted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter to the [star of Babylon, the worship of this goddess was 
known there at a very early time. The probability that this is a correct view is 
greatly increased when we consider the antiquity of [star worship at Nineveh, 
Erech, and as we shall see at Agade. That the Babylonians should neglect her 
worship, when their kinsmen were so faithful to it is hardly to be accepted with- 
out proof. But there is positive proof that they did not neglect it. In the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar there was a gate of [tar at Babylon, and from his reign to 
that of Cambyses we have traced the priests of the Ixtar of Babylon in the 
contract tablets. In the time of Herodotus, too, we have seen what a hold 
[Star worship had on the whole Babylonian community. This hold could not 
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MENTION OF [STAR OF BABYLON IN HERODOTUS. 

1 ‘But the most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs is the following. Every 
native woman is obliged once in her life to sit in the temple of Aphrodite 
and have intercourse with some stranger. But many disdaining to min- 
gle with the rest, being proud on account of their wealth, come in cov- 
ered carriages and take their stand in the temple. A numerous train 
follows those, but the rest do as follows: Many sit in the temple of 
Aphrodite wearing about their heads a crown of cord. Some are coming 
in, others are going out. Passages lead in straight lines in every direc- 
tion through the women, along which the strangers passing, make their 
choice. When once a woman has seated herself there she must not 
return home until some stranger has thrown a piece of silver into her 
lap and lain with her outside the temple. He who throws the silver 
must say, thus, “I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favor thee.” The 
Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta. The size of the silver may be ever so 
small, for she will not reject it, inasmuch as it is not lawful to do so, for 
the silver is accounted sacred. She follows the first man that throws, and 
refuses no one. But when she has had intercourse, and has discharged 
her obligation to the goddess, she returns home, and after that time how- 
ever much you may give her, you will not gain possession of her. As 
many now as are endowed with beauty and good form are soon set free, 
but the ugly are detained a long time through inability to satisfy the law, 
for some wait a space of three or four years. In some parts of Cyprus 
also there is a custom very similar to this.” 


1 Itis this same custom, moreover, to which the apocryphal letter of Jeremiah, 
bears witness. In a strain in which the prophet is represented as warn- 
ing the Israelites against Babylonian gods and customs he says, vs. 42, 43 : 
“The women also with cords about them, sitting in the ways burn bran 
as incense: but if any of them drawn by the passers-by lies with him, 
she reproaches her neighbor, that she was not thought as worthy as her- 
self, nor her cord broken.”’ 


have been maintained with its repulsive grossness had the cult not had an 
unbroken continuity from ancient times. When we remember that Zarpanit 
was a mother goddess, and that as the wife of Marduk, the chief Babylo- 
nian deity she occupied the same position in Babylon that I’tar did at Nin- 
eveh, the conclusion cannot be escaped that I[’tar and Zarpanit were one. 
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Zarpanit is usually explained as the ‘‘seed-builder” (zar-panit). This ety- 
mology is perhaps incorrect. I have, however, none more satisfactory to 
offer. But whatever its original meaning, it was undoubtedly an epithet of 
Igtar at Babylon, as Bilit was at Nineveh, and, as we saw in the case of 
Bilit, may have sometimes been regarded as a separate deity. Indeed there seems 
to be evidence in our hymn itself that such was the case. The spouse of Marduk, 
(evidently referring to Zarpanit) and Nana, another old name for Istar, are both 
asked to intercede with [Star for the suppliant, as though even then the different 
name suggested a different personality. We shall find a somewhat parallel case 
in the Ashtart of Sidon. 

As to the history of the IXtar cult at Babylon, we have already said about all 
there is to say on that point. The worship evidently originated in the hoary 
antiquity of Babylonian times, although, from the scantiness of extant materials 
we can discover traces of it only occasionally. In the later Sargon and the second 
Babylonian empire we find numerous though scanty references to it, while the 
passage quoted from Herodotus shows that it continued in full force in his day. 
Indeed, unless the passage in Strabo referred to above be but an echo of 
Herodotus, the worship of [Star at Babylon may be traced to the beginning of 
our era. 

Two mythological statements only require notice here. The first is that at 
Babylon Ishtar-Zarpanit was the wife of Marduk. This is but what we should 
expect, finding parallels to it at Nineveh, Sidon and Carthage; the point to be 
noted, however, is that as early as our hymn, i. e. as early as the so-called Akkad- 
ian period, Babylonian society had passed beyond the polyandrous stage, and 
was organized on a family basis. The other statement is the identification of 
I§tar with the planet Venus. This, it is true may not have taken place at 
Babylon. Our only reason for referring it to this shrine is the well known astro- 
logical reputation of Babylonia. This identification is certainly Babylonian if it 
was not first made at Babylon itself. At what date it was made we have no 
means of knowing, but it was certainly before the time of Assurbanipal. It 
marks still another step in religious conception, indicating that to the Babylo- 
nians gods were now celestial as well as chthonic. 

Istar at Babylon was conceived of as a goddess of fertility, and as a queen. 
As the goddess of fertility she is ‘‘the begetress of the gods,” the ‘“ begetress of 
all,’”’ the one who “ makes offspring thrive,’? and the producer of verdure.’”? As 
such she pities as a father or a mother, she may be appealed to in distress, and 
may be expected to have mercy on the suppliant. According to Herodotus she 
was called Méd:rra, which is the Assyrian Mulittu for Mulidtu from 95). This 
name never occurs in the inscriptions, but may, as Professor Sayce suggests, have 
been the popular name for her nevertheless. 
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In the custom, submitted to by all native Babylonian women, described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, we have an example of the persistency of religious prac- 
tices. AS we saw in the last section, such customs could only originate in a 
polyandrous or a promiscuous state of society, such as the progenitors of the citi- 
zens of Erech certainly were. Such a state of society had almost if not quite 
vanished from the Assyrio-Babylonian peoples before any of our so-called Akkad- 
ian hymns were written, and yet for centuries, in spite of an advancing civiliza- 
tion which must have made many a pure woman abhor such a practice, the cus- 
tom of putting oneself under the protection of the goddess of fertility by the 
sacrifice of chastity went on unhindered. ‘This, as we shall see and as Herodotus 
intimates, was not peculiar to Babylon alone. 

But [tar at Babylon was a queen as well as a mother. She was the “ lady of 
mankind,” ‘‘ the majestic lady,” the ‘“ fulfiller of the commands of Bil.”’ This, 
the goddess of a monarchical people, must of course have been. 

As to the form of the cult at Babylon, we have some hint from Nebuchad- 
rezzar. He speaks in the inscription quoted from Oppert, as though the temple 
of [star were a separate building, but we learn from his other inscriptions that 
she and Marduk occupied different shrines in the great temple of Isagila. It is, 
of course, possible that [gtar had also at Babylon a separate temple, as AStart did 
at Sidon. The shrine of [Xtar was richly adorned with gold. He also gives usa 
list of the viands prepared for the table of Marduk and Ishtar. We are left in 
doubt as to what part of this provision was intended for sacrifice and what for the 
sustenance of the temple priests and employees. The fish, fowl, flesh, vegetables, 
honey, curd, milk, oil, mead and great varieties of wine, look like provisions for a 
temple retinue, such as we shaljl see was made in Cyprus; while the ox, provided 
daily, might point either to such provision, or to sacrifice. If, however, no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between sacrifice and a feast, as had not been done in 
Assyria a century earlier, all this provision would apply equally as well to both, 
as both would blend into one. In the absence of other testimony we must leave 
this point undecided. 
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26. ISTAR OF AGADE. 
LEGEND OF SARGON WHO LIVED CIR. 3800 B. C. 

1 (IIL R.4, No. 7) $Sarru-kinu Xarru dan-nu Sarri A-ga-di-k¢ a-na-ku. 2um-mi 
f-ni-tum, a-bi ul i-di. ahu abi-ya i-ra-mi Xa-da-a. 3a-li alu A-zur-pi- 
ra-a-ni Sa i-na a-hi naru Puratu gak-nu 4i-ra-an-ni um-mu {-ni-tum 
i-na bu-us-ri t-lid-an-ni %i8-kun-an-ni i-na kup-pi $a i8i8i i-na kupri 
baba-ya ip-hi Sid-dan-ni a-na nari a la i-li-a. 7ik-Sa-an-ni naru flim 
Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi U-bil-an-ni 8m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi i-na ti-ib 
waite’ G-Si-la-an-ni % Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na ma-ru-ti.....-u-rab- 
ban-ni. %m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi ana amilu NU-IS-SAR-TI-SU.... 
[i<]-kun-an-ni 2!....amilu NU-IS-SAR-TI V ilu [star lu-u i-ra-man-ni. 


Hymn To [3rar.* 
(ASKT., 122 sqq.) 
Pes Seg al hd ual he raises(?) to thee a wail(?).......... i 
[ | he raises to thee a wail; 
[On account of his face which for] tears is not raised, he raises to thee a wail ; 
[On account of his feet] on which fetters are laid, he raises a wail to thee ; 
[On account of] his [hand] which is quiet in weakness, he raises to thee a wail; 
On account of his breast which like a malila raises a cry, he raises to thee a 
wail ; 
7 Olady, with outpouring of heart, I earnestly raise to thee my voice, how 
long ?”’ 
8 O lady, to thy servant—speak pardon to him, let thy heart be pacified ! 
To thy servant who suffers pain—favor grant him ! 
10 Thy neck turn to him, receive his entreaty ! 
11 Unto thy servant with whom thou art angry—be favorable to him !” 


naar WN & 


Reverse. 
1 “O lady, my hands are bound, I cling(?) to thee. 
On account of the lofty warrior, Sama%, thy beloved husband seize(?) my 
hand, and 
(In) a life of distant days before thee let me walk ! 
My god, he besets thee with a penitential prayer, let thy heart be pacified ! 
My goddess, he addresses to thee a petition, let thy emotions be quieted ! 
The lofty warrior, Anu, thy beloved husband, may he present my prayer to 
thee ! 
re The just god—may he present my petition to thee ! 
ee Thy lofty [servant|—may he present my prayer to thee! 


ao oe & 


* For the reasons assigned before no transliteration of this hymn is offered. One will be 
found in Zimmern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen, p. 51. 
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#6. ISHTAR OF AGADI. 


LEGEND OF SARGON, WHO LIVED CTR. 3800 B. C.* 


1 “Sargon, the mighty king, king of Agade am I. ?My mother was a princess ; 
my father I did not know. The brother of my father was in possession 
of the mountain. 3At the city Azurpirani which is situated on the Eu- 
phrates, 4my mother, the princess conceived me, in secret she brought 
me forth. 5She placed me in a cage of reeds(?) with bitumen my entrance 
she closed, 6she entrusted me to the river which did not overflow me. 
7The river carried me, to Akki, the irrigator, it brought me. 8Akki, the 
irrigator in the goodness(?)...... took me up. %Akki, the irrigator as a 
son...... brought me up. 10Akki, the irrigator as a forester...... estab- 
lished me. [Over] five foresters [Star established me,” etc. 


Qa. ee cia terete The mighty one of E-babara, may he present my petition to thee! 
10 [Thine eye turn faithfully] unto me,’ may he say to thee! 
11 [‘ Thy face turn faithfully to] me,’ may he say to thee! 
12 [‘ Let thy heart be at rest ’], may he say to thee! 
13 [‘ Let thy feelings be pacified ’], may he say to thee 
14 [Thy heart like the heart of a bearing mother], may it return to its place! 
15 [Like the heart of a bearing mother—of a father who begets a child], may it 
return to its place !’+ 

Penitential-psalm to Malkatu.t 

The other references to [star of Agade are very few. Accepting Zimmern’s 
identification of Malkatu with Istar we have a few references in Nabonidus. Cf. 
V R. 65. Col. 35, “bita da-ra-a a-na ilu Sama’ u ilu Malkati b{lt-pl-a 2 lu. 
pu-us,” “An everlasting house to Shamash and Malkatu, my lords, 1 built.” Cf. 
also Col. II., 1.12; V BR. 61. Col. L., ll. 7 and 46; Col. IL., ll. 5 and 40, in all of 
which she is classed with Shamash as one of the two supreme deities. The only 
other reference to the Ishtar of Agade I have found is the inscription contained on 
a little clay tablet in the collection of Harvard University. This tablet is about 
14 inches long and } inches wide and is inscribed on one side only. The inscription 
is as follows: 





* Since this MS. was written the publication of Pt. I. Vol. I. of the Cuneiform Texts of the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, by Professor H. V. Hilprecht, has 
brought to light evidence which tends to vindicate the historical character of some of the state- 
ments contained in this legend. Cf. op. cit., pp. 12-26. 

+ It will be noticed that I have numbered my lines according to the sense. Many of these are 
represented in the cuneiform by two lines, one in the so-called Akkadian and the other repeat- 
ing the same thought in undisputed Assyrian. 

tI follow Zimmern, Buss.,p. 61, in identifying Malkatu with Istar of Sippar or Agade. Cf. 
also Schrader’s article on it, ZA., ITI., p. 8538q. 

§ So Peiser after Delitzsch. R. has ‘‘ip.” 

*3 
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1 XXV manu-u 1 ‘Twenty-five manas 
2 Sa ilu Istar A-ga-di-ki 2 of [star of Agade. 

3 m ilu Bél-apal-id-din 3 Bil-apal-iddin 

4 apal m ilu Marduk-imku. 4 son of Marduk-imku.” 


From a glance at the above material, it is evident that little can be said of 
the history of the [star-worship at Agade. That worship is connected in legend 
with Sargon, whose date is the oldest known date in Babylonian history. The 
only other point at which we can identify the worship is in the reign of Naboni- 
dus some 3300 years later. If the worship existed at this place at the first-named 
date it is probable that it continued uninterruptedly through all those centuries, 
and for how much longer we have no means of knowing. 

Of the form of the cult at Agade we have no testimony, but it probably dif- 
fered little if at all from the cult of [star of Babylon. 

One curious mythological statement comes out in the penitential psalm. 
Is8tar is represented as the wife of both Shamash and Anu. Either we are to infer 
from this that Anu and Shamash are here different names of the same god, or 
what seems more probable, we have here a trace of the old polyandry, in which 
Igtar had her birth, still lingering in this psalm. 

Of the religious ideas connected with this [star our material affords little 
information. Both the tone of the address to her in the psalm, and the title Mal- 
katu indicate that as early as the so-called Akkadian period, she was regarded as 
a queen, and the tone of penitence and the keen consciousness of estrangement 
from the deity revealed in this hymn as well as in those before quoted, denote 
even at that early date, not only a well organized monarchical society but a very 
sensitive religious feeling. 


27. ISTAR OF THE SUTI. 


In IIL R. 66 there is a list of the images of the gods in a temple of the Suti, a 
people who lived on the east of Babylonia, which has for us some interest, as it 
contains at least one curious fact about Istar. The list begins in Col. VI. of the 
reverse, 1. 18, and is headed ilu AxSur ilu I8tar $a Su-ti. It is as follows: 


20 clu Istar salmu $a Su-ti. 20 ‘‘T&tar, the image, of the Suti.” 

21 clu Istar salmi-pl ga Su-ti. 21 ‘‘Tstar, the images, of the Suti.”’ 

22 ilu I8tar ni-ru ¥a Su-ti. 22 “Txtar, the subjugator, of the Suti.” 
23 ¢lu I8tar ni-ip-hu $a Su-ti. 23 “Ttar, the rising, of the Suti.” 

24 ilu Istar nam-ru $a Su-ti. 24 “Txtar, the bright, of the Suti. 

25 ilu Istar nisi-pl $a Su-ti. 25 “Txtar, the lions, of the Suti.” 


26 ilu Istar alu zi-f $a Su-ti, 26‘ Txtar, the zi-i of the Suti.” 
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Of the worship of Igtar among this people I have found no other trace, but 
the testimony here presented is interesting. From it we learn that they wor- 
shipped J$tar; and that they represented-her by images. She is called, moreover, 
the subjugator, indicating that among them she was, in one of her phases at least, 
a goddess of war, as she was at Nineveh, Arbela, and Erech. The epithets, 
“the rising,’’ and “the bright ’’ indicate that as among the Babylonians she had — 
been identified with some heavenly body, and that astral worship had begun 
among them. The most remarkable fact brought out in this, however, is that 
there was an “[¥tar, the lions.”” This would seem to indicate that among this 
people the lion had some especial connection with Igtar, as we shall have occasion 
to see that the bull, sheep, boar, and dove did in other lands. Had the lion not 
been an animal sacred to Itar, or in some way totemistically connected with her, 
it would be difficult to explain why a people should make a statue of her in such 
form that it could be called the “ Istar, the lions.” We must not dwell upon 
this fact here, but shall have occasion to refer to it again in a future section. 

Before passing from the cuneiform material to other sources of information 
about I’tar we must note one other fact peculiar to no particular shrine, and that 
is the use of the word i8far in the sense of goddess. In the penitential psalm 
this word is frequently so used in the singular asin ASKT. 115. 14, 123. 10, IV 
R. 10. 6, ete. But the plural is very often used for goddesses. Cf. Winckler’s 
Keilschrifitecte Sargon I1., No. 53, 1.6 and No. 77, 1. 8, Smith’s Sennacherib, pp. 
140, 143 and 144, V R. 6. 44, I R. 12. 38, ete. This too is a fact to which we must 
return at a later point. 

In taking leave of the cuneiform sources of information, let me remark that 
the statement is frequently made, I think, on the authority of Professor Sayce, 
that there was a class of kadisti or prostitutes who acted as priestesses in the 
temples of I[gtar. While this may have been the case, and from the analogy of 
the Astoreth cult in Palestine we should expect it to be so, I have found no trace 
of it in the original sources of information. Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss gives but 
one reference to the word, viz., II R. 32. 2, where it occurs in a list, and that so 
broken as to be unintelligible. 
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28. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN PHOENICIA. 


(Revue Archéologique, Jul. 1887, p. 2.) 
13 DIT Pp Mwy TD NaN IN 
TN 33 OTS JD NINwy TD WyINWN 
“DON ONT NTN PON WR DIN DD NDT 
POTN ON ADD FOTN ON 3 TIN ON nby on 
“NON ON ONT IND 33” Jax AP Tw DID 9D) AN 
NTT Mwy nayn 3 Wn ON nosy n 


Qo er WN 


NOTEs. 
[AN 1.4. I follow Driver’s suggestion that [OTN is a transliteration of the 
Greek édwdov. 
05) 1. 5, seems to be Aram. [ND . This is the plural. 
nod. Is the Hebrew M5. Cf. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, p. xxviii. : 


C. 1. 8., No. 3, 188sq. Schroder, Phénizische Sprache. Tafel I., 1. 18 sq. 
JOD f3 73 OTS PO MIAN FI" 72 OI JIN WYIIWN JX 3” 
mnwy mia" OINWYAN vON) DIT ToD aRyInwN 
DI YN 73 ON DIT Pp WvINwWR JOO NI ns5on Aa 
Dy DIN! yY FN 2 DY PON PSD Nw yY DN DION 
9732 997 TY WIP OWN M3 732 WN" [MIN DTIND 
PIS DIT PNP OND FID WN TAIN OTN OW 139" 

9y3 ow manwyo nay py Syl n3 of yaN 





C. 1. S8., No. 4, Schréder, op. cit. Tafel II. 
(DoS7l Tl va. NPS 
pa mnwyts 7p» 
manwyss 739 oy 
YS Ww FN DIT TD 
nanwyd %5..5.. 





C. I. 8., No. 8, Schréder, op. cit. Tafel III., 2. 
Ton OX DNwy W109 
2 OY POWNITDY ITI WN 


(Lucian, De Syria Dea, 2 4.) 
"Eve dé kat GAXo ipdv év Sowiny péya, 76 Teddveoe Exovot, O¢ wév abrol A~yovot, ’AoTapTyc Lori. 


*Aotdpryy & éyo doxéw Lednvdigv Eupevat, 


* Tread as above, following the Corpus. Schrdéder transliterates it pen . 
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8. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN PHOENICIA. 


Revue Archéologique, Jul. 1887, p. 2. 

1 ‘I, Tabnith, priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, son? of Eshmunazer, 
priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, am lying in this sarcophagus.? 
Whoever thou art among men who shalt come upon this sarcophagus, do 
not4 open my sepulchral chamber nor trouble me, for there is no image 
of silver nor any image of5 gold, nor any jewels of meshed. Alone I am 
lying in this sarcophagus. Do not open my sepulchral chamber, nor 
trouble me, for that thing is an abomination to Ashtart.’’ 


C. I. 8., No. 3, 1. 138q. 

“For I am Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, son of king Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, grandson of king Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, and my 
mother is Am-ashtart, the priestess of Ashtart, our lady, the queen, the 
danghter of king Eshmunazer; behold we built the house of the gods— 
the house of Ashtart in Sidon, the land of the sea,and we caused Ashtart 
to dwell there, glorifying her, and we are they who built a house for 
Eshmun and consecrated the spring Zidlal in the mountain, and we 
caused him to dwell there, glorifying him, and we are they who built 
houses for the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon, the land of the sea, a 
house to Baal of Sidon, and a house to Ashtart, the name of Baal.” 


C. 1. 8., No. 4. 
‘““In the month ........ in the second year of his kingdom, king Bodashtart, king 
of the Sidonians, subdued Sharon, a land ..... ......... to Ashtart.” 
C. I. 8., No. 8. 
“For Malik-Ashtart, the god Hammon which Ebedeshmun vowed on account of 
his son.” 


Lucian, De Syria Dea, 3 4. 
‘‘ There is also in Phcenicia another great temple which the Sidonians have. Ac- 
cording to them it belongs to Astarte, but I think Astarte is a moon 
goddess.”’ 
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Sanchoniathonis'\Fragmenta, p 30. 
Xpédvov dé mpoidvro¢g Ovpavoc ev bvyh tvyxdvov, Suyatépa avtod wa pSevov Actdptyv ped’ éré- 
pov abtic adeAdiv dbo, ‘Péag kal Acovyc, ddAw Tov Kpévov avers imonéumer, ag Kal 
édov 6 Kpdvog xovpidiag yaperac adeA@ac dioac EmothoaTu. 1.1... eee ee eee eevee é 


Kpdve dé éyévero ard ’Aoraptyg Suyarépec éexta Titavides hy Aprépcdec. 


Again, p. 34.—’Aorapry 62 } peyiorn, kai Lede Anpapoic, xa" Adwdog Baovaede SeGv éBao- 
ihevov tho YOpac Kpdvov yvouy * 4 d&’Aatdpty exéSnxe 7H idia Keparf Baowreiacg wap- 
donpov xesadjy rabpov. Tepivoctobca dé tiv dexovpévyy evpev deporetq dorépa, dv 
Kal avedopévn év Thpy Th dyla vicw adipwoe. Tay dé ’Aotdprny potviec tiv ’Agpo- 


ditny Eva Aéyovot. 


(Lucian, De Syria Dea, 29.) AvéByv 62 kai é¢ rov AiBavov éx BbBAov, dddv Huong, Tvd6- 
evo avtéd. apyaiov tpdv ’Agpodirng Eupevat, TO Kevipye ésoato * Kai édov 1d ipdy, 


Kal apyaiov iv. 


(Lucian, op. cit., 36 8q.) "Edov d2 kai év BoBAw péya ipdv ’Agpodirne BuBAing, év TO Kal Ta 
dpyta é¢ “Adaviy émiredgovor* edgy dé kal Ta bpyta* Aéyovot yap JH Gv Td Epyov To é¢ 
*Adwvey br6 Tov ovde, év TH yOon TH ogerépy yevéobat, Kal uviuny Tod Tae0¢ ToTTOVTAl TE 
éxdorov éteoc, kai Opyvéovor, kal ra dpyca émiterovor, Kal opior peydAa névbea ava Tiv 

dats a a ae , Lo , Z 5 ae 
xopyy torata. éredy Sé axorbportai te, kal aroKAabowvrat, peta péev KaTayiCovot 
TO’ AdOvO bKwo edvre véxvi, weTa 2 TH ETEpY HuEpY CdELv TE wy uvIoroyéovat, Kai E¢ 
tov népa wéurovat, kai tag Keparac Evpéovtas bKwe Alybrriot, axoFavdvrog "Amzoc. 
yuvakdrv dé bxbcae obk ESéAovor EvpéeoUat, Toryvde Cyuinv exredgovor’® év peti uepy 
Rae tg Bone + 32 Gyoph mob thy ihattiies KORE ig Onc? 
éni mptoet THe Gpye iotavrat, 4 0é dyopy pobvoiot Eétvorct mapakéarat, Kal 6 wicdog é¢ 


thy "Agpodityy Svein YiYVEeTAL. co cece cece eee cnet ccc eee eeeees 


(Lucian, op. cit., § 8)—"Ev 62 kat dAdo Sabpa ev tH XSpy Th BBAwwy ToTapdc éx TOY ArBdvov 
tov obpeac, é¢ THY Gda éxdidoi- obvoua TO ToTaUG *Aduvec Encxéatat 6 dé ToTapoc ExdoTov 
Ereoc dipdooetat, Kal THY ypowpy dA€oac, towinter é¢ tiv BdAcoay, Kal gorviccer Td TOA- 
Adv Tod meAdyeoc Kai onpaiver Toig BuBAtowg Ta névbea* pvdéovtar dé OTL TavTyOi That 
huépnor 6”Adavic ava Tov AlBavoy titpHoKeTat, Kal Td diya é¢ 76 bdwp Epydpevov GA- 
Adooee Tov Torapudr, Kai TH Pow Ty éErovepiny dioi. Taita pév 64 TOAAO: A€yovot. 


éuol dé Tig avap BiBALoc, GAySéa doxéwv Aéyerv, Erépnv annyéeto Tov maSE0¢ aitinv. 
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Sanchoniathsnis Fragmenta,* p. 30. 

‘* But as time advanced while Ouranos was in banishment, he sent his virgin 
daughter Astarte, with two others of her sisters, Rhea and Dione to cut 
off Kronos by treachery, whom Kronos took and married although they 
were. his: SISters.” io 35s ees Saettes seein gaia wean MES Pema eo owe siee ee 
“And by Astarte, Kronos had seven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
mides.” 


Again p. 34: 

‘*But Astarte, the greatest and Zeus Demarous and Adodus, king of the gods 
reigned over the country by consent of Kronos; and Astarte put upon 
her head, as a mark of her sovereignty, a bull’s head; and traveling 
about the habitable world, she found a star falling through the air which 
she took up and consecrated in the holy island of Tyre. And the Phe- 
nicians say that Astarte is the same as Aphrodite.” 





Lucian, De Syria Dea, 29. 
* But I went also towards Libanus from Byblos a day’s journey, and found that 
there was there an old temple of Aphrodite which Cinyras founded; and 
I saw the temple and it was old.” 





Lucian, op cit., 7 6 sq. 

“But I also saw in Byblos a great temple of Aphrodite of Byblos, in which also 
the rites to Adonis are performed. I also made enquiry concerning the 
rites ; for they tell the deed which was done to Adonis by a boar in their 
own country, and in memory of his suffering they beat their breasts each 
year, and wail and celebrate these rites, and institute great lamentation 
throughout the country. But when they have bewailed and lamented, 
first they perform funeral rites to Adonis as if he were dead, but after- 
ward upon another day they say he lives, and they cast (dust) into the 
air and shave their heads as the Egyptians do when Apis dies. But 
women such as do not wish to be shaven pay the following penalty: On 
a certain day they stand for prostitution at the proper time; and the 
market is open to strangers only, and the pay goes as a sacrifice to Aph- 
POGIELY ~ Arates Bahcng « Su whjeavet neh Be iedin eg Oh Seanad Seed eenetd Se 


Lucian, op. cit., 28. 

‘* But there is also another marvel in the country of Byblos; a river from Mount 
Libanos empties into the sea. The name of the river is Adonis. But 
the river each year becomes bloody, and having lost its own com- 
plexion, falls into the sea and reddens a large part of the sea, and 
gives the signal for the lamentations to the inhabitants of Byblos. 
They say that in these days Adonis is wounded on Libanos, and his 


* Ed. Orelli. Really extracts from Philo of Byblos. 
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éheye 0& Ode * ‘0 "Adwric 6 roTapdc, & Féeve, did Tob AlBdvov Epyetar + 6 6é AiBavoc 
Kapra EavddbyeGe éote* Gveuoe Ov tpnyxéec exéwvyor Thor quépnor lorduevor tHv yh TO 
rotan@ émipépovor, covoav é¢ Ta pdioTa wATddea «7 d? yh pv aluddea ThIqot + Kal 
tovde Tov TaGE0¢ bv TO dima, TO Aéyovet, GAN 1) YOpN aitin. 6 uév por BbBALO¢ TooavTa 
danyéero * ét 68 atpexéwc Tavta éheye, Euot uév doxéer xdpta Sein Kai Tod avéuov 7 ovv- 
TUXin. 

(Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. II., 5)—Kai 6 év ’Agdxore rij¢ Agpoditnc mepi tov AiBavov 76 bpoc Kal 
*Adwvly TOV ToTaLV...... 2. eee év "Agaxoic O& Kat’ érixAjoww Tid éxpyTay uépar, 
ard THe akpupsiag Tov AtBavov wip agaiator, kad arep doTHp, tc TOV TapaKEiupov ToTa- 


pov éduvev, eAeyov 08 TovTo THY ’Ovpaviav Evat, Odi THY Agpodirny KadbvvTEC. 





(Zozimus I., 58)—"Agaka yupiov ori pécov ‘HArovréredc Te kal BiBAov, xaW 6 vadg ’Agpoditnc 
"Adaxiridog idputas, réutov TAncion Aipvy tic éotiv éorKina Yetpororgrw Setauevy. Kara 
Mév dvv 70 lepov Kat tobe mAnotdlovtac Témove Tip ext Tov aépog Aa“mddoc 7 ohaipac 
gaiverat dixny, ovvdduv év TH Témy ypdvotc TaKTOIg yLvouévur, brep Kal wéxpL TOV Kaw’ 
hdc Edatvero ypdbvuv. 

As the preceding pages indicate, our material is too fragmentary to enable us 
to produce a connected sketch of the worship of A%tart in Phoenicia. We have 
evidence of the existence of shrines at Sidon, Tyre, Byblos (Gebal), Aphaca, and 
on the road from Byblos to Lebanon,* but we have not the means of tracing the 
history of the worship at any of these shrines. 

We have, perhaps, the greatest number of facts relating to the A3Start of 
Sidon. 

We learn from the inscription of Tabnith that Eshmunazer I. regarded him- 
self as a priest of AStart, as did also his son Tabnith, and that Am-ashtart, Tab- 
nith’s queen, gloried in the title of priestess of Ashtart. We learn also from the 
inscription of Eshmunazer II., as well as from Lucian, that a temple of Ashtart 
existed there. Of the details of her worship at Sidon our material gives us no 
information. We are, however, assured of the high esteem in which A&tart was 
held there. 

Bod-A&tart speaks of subduing Sharon to AStart, as an Israelitish king would 
speak of subduing it to Yahweh, or an Assyrian king, to Assur. This indicates 
that at Sidon AXtart was almost the supreme divinity, and reminds one of the Old 
Testament phrase “Gods of the Sidonians,” of which Ashtoreth so often 
makes one. 

One of the most remarkable facts about AStart at Sidon is that in spite of 
our scanty information concerning her she appears in three different phases. 
First, there is the AStart pure and simple, to whom Bod-ashtart subdues Sharon, 


* These last are, perhaps, the same. 
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blood going into the water changes the river, and gives to the stream 
its name. The majority tell this. But a certain man of Bbylos, who 
seemed to me to tell the truth, adduced another cause of the suffer- 
ing. He spoke as follows: ‘The river Adonis, O stranger, comes through 
Libanos; but Libanos has a great deal of yellow soil. Therefore, the 
hard winds in these days setting upon the soil bear it into the river—the 
soil being of an especially red color; and the soil gives it its bloody tint ; 
and the country is the cause of this suffering, and not the blood as they 
say.’ The Byblite adduced such causes to me, and if he related these 
things to me accurately, the incident of the wind seems to me espe- 
cially supernatural.” 


Sozomen, Hecl. Hist. I1., 5. 

“And that (i. e. the temple) of Aphrodite at Aphaca near Mount Lebanon and 
the river Adonis ............ And at Aphaca it was believed that on a 
certain prayer being uttered by day, a fire like a star descended from the 
top of Lebanon and sunk into the neighboring river. This phenomenon 
they sometimes called Urania and sometimes Aphrodite.” 





Zozimus I., 58. 

‘A phaca is a place between Heliopolis and Byblos where is situated a temple of 
Aphrodite of Aphaca. Near this is a certain lake resembling a reservoir 
constructed by hand. Near the temple and the neighboring places fire 
like a torch or globe is seen, appearing in the place at stated times, which 
has been seen down to our own times.” 





and to whom Eshmunazer II. builds a temple. Second, Eshmunazer himself, in 
the very sentence in which he tells us he built a temple to A&tart, proceeds to dis- 
tinguish from this Ashtart another which he describes as Sys Dw’, the name of 
Baal.* This AXtart shared the temple of Baal, and was undoubtedly regarded as 
his wife. Thus he seems to distinguish between AXtart as an independent goddess 
and Ashtart as the wife and companion of Baal. Perhaps it would be too much, 
in the fragmentary condition of our information, to conjecture from this that the 
independent Astart to whom countries were subdued, was a virgin war goddess, 
like [Star of Arbela, while the Ashtart of the name of Baal was a goddess of fer- 
tility and love, like IXtar of Nineveh. The evidence, however, is such as to suggest 
such a possibility. 


* With ‘“‘AStart, the name of Baal,’ cf. Ex. xx111. 20, 21, ‘“‘ Behold I send my messenger before 
thee...... hearken to his voice...... for my name is in him.” The Jewish superstition connected 
with the divine name is well known. In this Exodus passage there seems to be a feeble attempt 
at a hypostasis of Yahweh, by making his name reside in the angel. May not our Pheenician 
expression ‘‘name of Baal” be a similar attempt to make AStart a form or a sort of hypostasis 
of Baal? A similar attempt was made in North Africa where Tanith was called ‘“‘the face of 
Baal.” See § 13. 
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Third, we have, in the latest of our Phenician inscriptions quoted at the 
head of this section, a deity called Malik-ashtart. This name would indicate the 
compounding of A&tart with Molok (or Melek), parallel with the Ashtar-chemosh 
of the Moabite stone, but whether the resulting divinity was considered 
masculine or feminine, or what conceptions were entertained concerning it 
our material does not reveal. This whole subject of compound divinities is very 
obscure. 

It will be noticed that in a passage above quoted from Lucian, he gives it as 
his opinion that the A%tart of Sidon was a moon-goddess. This may, perhaps, be 
taken to indicate that in Lucian’s time Astart at Sidon was in some way con- 
nected in the popular mythology with the moon—perhaps identified with it. In 
the conclusion of the same paragraph Lucian tells us how the worship of this 
goddess was transplanted to Cyprus, giving us the old Greek story of Europa and 
the bull. It not only seems quite probable that some story connected with AStart 
gave rise to the story of Europa, and that that story is a recollection of the intro- 
duction of the worship of the goddess into Cyprus, but that the mention of the 
bull in connection with it is evidence that at Sidon the bull was sacred to Ashtart. 
This last point, however, is a mere suggestion which the evidence will not permit 
us to press. 

One further point we must notice before leaving Sidon. ‘Tabnith warns any- 
one who may come upon his tomb, that to violate it is an abomination to AStart. 
This would indicate that Ashtart was here regarded as the protectress of tombs. 
We shall find a parallel to this in Athtar among the Sabeeans. 

All that we know of the worship of Ashtart at Tyre comes from the frag- 
ments of Sanchoniathon, i. e. really from Philo of Byblos. Of his statements 
about the family relations of the goddess, coming to us as they do in a Greek 
dress, the only one which interests us is that she was the daughter of Ouranos. 
This gives us evidently a Semitic thought in a Greek setting. We saw in preced- 
ing sections that [star was often called ‘‘queen or lady of heaven and earth,” 
and here we have evidently a similar conception twisted to suit Greek ideas. 

Of much greater interest is the statement that ‘‘ Astarte put upon her head 
as a mark of her sovereignty a bull’s head.” This, perhaps, has reference to some 
favorite style of representing the goddess at Tyre. At all events it gives us clear 
evidence that bulls were sacred to AXtart at Tyre, and confirms our suspicion that 
such was the case at Sidon. The statement of Philo that she ‘‘found a star 
falling through the air which she took up and consecrated in the holy island of 
Tyre,” points to some sort of astral worship in connection with Astart at this 
shrine, but indicates still more clearly that the shrine contained some sort of an 
zerolite, sacred to its divinity, as did the shrine of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
Kaaba at Mecca. 
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Finally this writer tells us that Astarte and Aphrodite are synonymous, a 
statement which enables us to employ for our purposes considerable material 
from Greek writers. 

Our knowledge of the worship of Ashtart at Byblos comes from Lucian. 
He tells us that people of all nations, even from distant Assyria, worshipped 
there. All that we know of the details of the worship, however, is contained in 
the quotation made above, which tells us chiefly of the rites of Adenis, which, 
from their character, we have no difficulty in identifying with the rites of Tam- 
muz. The wailing at Byblos reminds one of the wailing at Nineveh, only here it 
is described in more detail. His narrative of the way they bewail Adonis, per- 
forming funeral rites as though he were dead, and then pretending afterwards 
that he lives, gives us valuable information about this whole matter to which we 
must return in a future discussion. It is important, too, to notice that the penalty 
on the part of the women who were not willing to sacrifice their hair on the day 
of the resurrection of Tammuz, was that they were compelled to sacrifice their 
chastity. The manner in which this was done reminds one strongly of the Baby- 
lonian custom discussed above in 3 5. As Prof. W. R. Smith has pointed out 
(Rel. of the Sem., p. 306 sq.), this custom of cutting the hair had its roots in a 
religious feeling, found not only in the Semitic but in other races, that in offering 
the hair one was offering an important part of himself. It is interesting here to 
notice, however, that a woman’s hair and her chastity had about the same value, 
and if she would not offer the one she must the other. This sacrifice of chastity, 
moreover, points here as in Babylonia to the survival of a custom, embedded in 
conservative religious feeling, from a greatly anterior polyandrous age. 

Before closing this sketch of the Ashtart-cult at Byblos we must call atten- 
tion to the peculiarly local character given to the Tammuz myth at this place. 
He is killed by a boar in Lebanon, and his blood flows into and colors their river 
to such an extent that it colors in its turn a part of the sea. The growth of this 
myth here raises a question which we must reserve for our concluding section. 
We only observe now that its existence denotes a thorough naturalization in 
Pheenicia of the Tammuz story, and that at Byblos the boar was sacred to AXtart. 
The myth ingeniously attempts to account at one stroke for the custom of bewail- 
ing Tammuz, for the sacredness of the boar to Ashtart, for the reddening of the 
river, and also for its name, as well as for the fact that the wailing for Tammuz 
and the reddening of the river occurred at the same time. 

It would be nearer the truth, probably, to say that the myth attempted to 
account for the days of wailing, the sacredness of the boar and the redness of the 
river, and that the rest of the custom grew with the story. As already noted, we 
have from Sozomen and Zozimus a slight account of a temple of AXtart at Aphaca. 
The main point, however, which the material from these writers makes prominent 
is that at certain seasons and on the utterance of certain prayers fire descended 
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like a star or a torch or a globe and disappeared in the lake. This reminds one of 
the falling star mentioned above which was consecrated at Tyre. This Aphaca 
legend probably originated in the identification of Ashtart with a planet, and then 
with a falling star, only here it was thought that the star fell miraculously at 
certain periods. These periods were probably the festal seasons of the goddess. 
It should be added that the stag or gazelle also appears to have been sacred 
to AXtart. Ona Phcenician gem in the collection of Mr. Chester, an Englishman, 
the gazelle or antelope is figured along with the star and dove as symbols of 
A&tart (W. R. Smith’s Kinship, pp. 194, 195), while Porphyry (De. Abst., II. 56), 
and Pausanias (III. 16. 8), describe a feast at which a stag or gazelle is sacrificed 
to a goddess which turns out to be AStart. Cf. W.R. Smith’s Rel. of the Sem., p. 


29. ASHTORETH OF PALESTINE. 


MENTIONS OF ASHTORETH IN PALESTINE.* 


Judges x. 6. 


TS TJONANN) DIN TAA AAwyAN-nN) 


1 Sam. xxxr. 10. 


Dane y 03 Yosh we 





2 Kings xxii. 13 and Cf. 1 Kings xr. 5 and 33. 
Tw MNT TT? pd WN DPA BOY WN NDBT-AN 


DIVE pe D ney) Ie TOD My AID 
Deut. vir. 18--Cf. Deut. xxvin. 4 and 18. 
SENS ine 


Joshua Xu. 31. 
ay mI7D9 IY YI onnwy 


DIP NINWYS DNSTNN 13" 


Gen. xiv. 5. 


Jer. vir. 18. 
py? niw) OWN vATMN OMYID Mas ONY O'NpyD ONIN 
pwn nzoy > mvy> 





* Only those references are quoted which add information to our subject. 
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447. This gem, also, would indicate that the dove as well as the gazelle was 
sacred to AXtart, and that she was sometimes identified with the planet Venus as 
well as with the moon.* 

As Prof. Smith points out, the goddess in question was not Greek or she 
would not have been identified with both Athene and Artemis, but is in all 
probability the Phoenician A8tart. 


29. ASTORETH OF PALESTINE. 
MENTIONS OF ASTORETH IN PALESTINE. 


“And again the children of Israel did evil in the eyes of Yahwe and served the 
Baalim and the Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria and the gods of Sidon.” 
(Judges x. 6.) 


“And they (the Philistines) put his (Saul’s) armor in the house or Ashtoreth.”’ 
(1 Sam. xxx1. 10.) 


“‘And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand 
of the mount of corruption which Solomon, king of Israel, built for Ash- 
toreth the abomination of the Sidonians,”’ etc. (1 Kings xxu11. 13.) 





“The lambs of thy flock.” (Deut. vu. 13.) It will be noted that Ww y here 
means lambs. 


“And Ashtaroth and Edrei, cities of Og.” (Josh. xi. 31.) Ashtaroth is here 
the name of a city. 


“And smote Rephaim in Ashteroth-kamaim ” (Ashtaroth of horns). (Gen. xrv.5.) 


Cf. Jer. XLiv. 17 and 18. 


* (Pausanias IIT. 16.) 

Kai Tot dtapepévnnev ete Kai viv TydAtkovTO bvoua TH Tavpixh Ved, GoTEe GugtoByTovor pév 
Kanrddoxec kai of tov EbEecvov dixotvtes 76 dyadua elvac rapa ogiow > apugiopytovot dé Kai 
Avddv oig gory ’Apréusdog lepov ’Avairidoc. AdDnvaiowg 08 dpa napopdy yevduevov Addupov TO 
Mfow: 7d yap é Bpavpdvoc éxopiodn Te é¢ Lovoa, Kal botepov Tedebnov dévtog Vbptoe Aaodenéec 
ép’ Huav Exovor, 
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Eze. vir. 14. 


ADADNS nia Oise ow own 


Herodotus 1. 105. oi d& érécre Gvayxwpéiovteg bricw éyivovto Tic Suping év ’AokdAwve wéAet, 
tov Tledver Skvdéov wapekeAVdvrav dour ddlyot tewde abrov broke béivtes éobAnoay 
tie obpaving ’Agpoditys TO lepdv. gore d& ToUTO Td Lepdv, OC eyo rvvdavduevoc évpicke, 
révtor apyatérarov lepiv boa tabryc tHe Sedv: Kal yap Td év Kirpe lepov évteidev 
éyéveto, G¢ abtot Kimptou Aéyovor, kat rd év Kudqposore Poivexéc eioe of idproduevor éx 
tabrnc tHe Luping édvrec+ toioe dé tov TKvléwv ovAgoacs td tepdv Td év’Aokddwve Kat 
Toict TobTwr diel éxydvorot évéonyrpe 6 Bede Yijdeavy vovoov: ote dua A€yovol Te bt 
TKbVar did rovrd opeac voceiv, kai dpav wap’ Ewvtoios Tove amuxvopévove é¢ THy TKvdiKiyv 


XOpny o¢ dtaxéatat, Tove Kadéovor ’Evapeac 6c SkbFa. 





It will be noticed that in the above quotations a very few have been selected. 
There are not many individual quotations one could make which in themselves 
would add information. Some of the other references will be noticed presently. 

In the quotations made it will be seen that there is a trace of the worship of 
Ashtoreth in Israel in the time of the Judges.* True the word is used in the 
plural and might be translated goddesses, but their origin is referred to Sidon, 
and it is difficult to escape the conviction that it was the worship of Baal and 
Ashtart, which they practiced, and which we have already studied in its Pheni- 
cian home. But the definite statement is made of Solomon, that he built before 
Jerusalem a shrine to Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Sidonians. This is 
definite evidence of the existence of the worship of the Sidonian goddess in 
Palestine at least 500 years earlier than the date of any evidence now extant 
concerning her worship at her home. This makes us realize how scanty the 
information, furnished by our Phoenician sources about a worship which extended 
through centuries, is. Our Hebrew sources are, however, exceedingly reticent. 
While they refer several times to Ashtoreth it is in general terms of disapproba- 
tion without specifying particulars. In the mouths of Israel’s prophets and 
prophetic historians, moreover, to whom the rigid morality of the Yahweh cult 
was a first postulate of religion, such terms as “the abomination of the Sido- 
nians’’ undoubtedly imply that in Palestine some practice was fostered by the 
worship of this goddess as disgusting as those we have noticed at Byblos and 
Babylon. 

Several passages in the Old Testament class the worship of Ashtoreth with 
the worship of Baal; e. g. Jud. 1. 13, x. 6 and 1 Sam. vi. 4. From these it 





*It should be noted, too, that Judges x. 6, is from the hand of a late writer. For our pur- 
poses, however, the date of the composition is unimportant. 
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“‘ The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 


the dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven.’ (Jer. vir. 18, cf. XLIV. 
17, 18.)* 


“ Behold there sat women bewailing Tammuz.” (Eze. viu. 14).t 





*¢ On their return, however, they came to Ascalon, a city of Syria, and when most 
of them had marched through without doing any injury, some few who 
were left behind pillaged the temple of Celestial Aphrodite. This temple 
as I find by inquiry is the most ancient of all the temples dedicated to this 
goddess; for that in Cyprus was built after this as the Cyprians them- 
selves confess; and that in Cythera was erected by Phcenicians who came 
from the same part of Syria. However, the goddess inflicted on the 
Scythians, who robbed her temple at Ascalon, and upon their descend- 
ants forever, a female disease; so that the Scythians confess that they 
are afflicted with it on this account, and those who visit Scythia may see 
in what a state they are whom the Scythians call Enarees.”’ 





would seem that Baal and Ashtoreth were often worshipped together in Palestine 
as they were in the temple at Sidon where Ashtart was the Syd Dv’. This 
would partially account for the scanty information about the Ashtoreth cult in 
Palestine as it would be then shrouded under the worship of Baal. It would 
seem from 2 Kgs. xxi. 5-7, that male prostitutes were connected with the 
worship of Baal at Jerusulem, and from 1 Kgs. xvi. 31 and 32, in connection 
with the reading of the LXX. in 1 Kgs. xxm1. 38, it would also seem that at 
Samaria there were female prostitutes connected with the borrowed Phcenician 
cult as it existed there. If as we have supposed the Ashtoreth and Baal cults 
were joined these facts would be very natural in both cases, Baal being also as 
Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (fel. of Sem., p. 99), a god of fertility. The exist- 
ence of such phases in these popular cults would also afford a natural explanation 
for the legislation against prostitutes in Deut. xxi. 17 and 18,f and may, I 
think, on the evidence presented be assumed as a fact. 

Jeremiah, moreover, gives us a reference, in the passage quoted, which points 
to a different phase. This title ‘‘queen of heaven” by which he designates a 


* On the identification of the “queen of heaven” with Ashteroth, cf. Stade, Z.4.W., 1886, 
Schrider, Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1886, and Z.A., 1888, also an article of my own, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X., p. 74. 

+ Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter in his Kypros, a work published since this MS. was written, p. 
187 ff. (cf. Plates LXx. xc. and Cxv.) has shown, from archeological objects found in Cyprus, 
great probability that ‘Holding the branch to the nose” in Eze. vi1r. 17 was a custom of 
Ashtoreth-Tammuz worship. 

+ Clement, of Alexandria, renders 25D fornicator, Instructor, Book III. Ch. III. 
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goddess, we have found in preceding sections used of Ishtar, we have tracked it 
to Tyre, and have found it also at Ascalon. There can be little doubt that 
Ashtoreth is intended. If so we are given a glimpse of Ashtoreth ritual in 
Jeremiah’s time. How the cakes were used which he describes we do not know, 
but may surmise that it was in a joyous feast to the goddess. 

In this connection, remembering what we have learned about the connection 
of the boar with AStart at Byblos, and anticipating what we shall learn about 
it in Cyprus, we may, perhaps, find a trace of Ashtoreth worship in what Isaiah 
says about those ‘who eat swine’s flesh’ in Isa. Lxv. 4, and those ‘ who offer 
swine’s blood’ in Isa. LXvI. 3. 

Ezekiel again gives us evidence, in the quotation made above, that the 
Tammuz wailing was known to, and we may infer, practiced by the Jews. He 
leaves us for details of it, however, to what we have learned elsewhere. 

Ashtoreth seems to have been worshipped at many other places in Palestine 
besides Jerusalem, though fortunately her worship did not take permanent root 
in many places, and those in which it did were in the main outside of Hebrew 
territory. The temple of the celestial Aphrodite which Herodotus mentions at 
Ascalon, is the one of these about which we know most, though we only know of 
this that it existed, that it was very old, and that it is possibly the temple in 
which Saul’s armor was hung after the fateful battle of Gilboa. The occurrence 
of Ashtaroth and Ashteroth-karnaim as the names of towns on the east of the 
Jordan indicate that there was a seat of the Ashtoreth-cult there. The latter 
town, moreover, indicates by its name, that some horned creature, as the bull or 
cow or ram, was there sacred to Ashtoreth. When, moreover, we find in the 
Deuteronomy passages noted above, manwy used for lambs, it becomes clear 
that if not among the Hebrews, at least among their Canaanitish predecessors, 
from whom they borrowed their language, the sheep was an animal sacred to 
Ashtoreth. 

We must here digress a little to discuss the Ashera. This lies partly outside 
of our subject, but Ashtoreth and Ashera are so persistently classed together in 
Bible dictionaries and by scholars, that we cannot pass the Ashera over, without 
seeming to ignore a part of our task. 

1. There is some evidence of the existence in ancient Syria of a goddess 
Ashera. In the tablets discovered at El-Amarna as published by Winckler and 
Abel in the publication of the ‘‘ Konigliche Museen zu Beilin,” there is found 
a name Arad-a-$i-ir-ta Or arad-a-Si-ir-ti, which is equal to Ebed-ashera. I have 
noticed the occurrence of this name some twenty-five times, always in the 
letters of a certain Rib-Adda governor, of the Syrian town of Gubla (Gebal, i. e. 
Byblos), to his royal master the king of Egypt. The name is clearly theophorous, 
but that all doubt may be removed it occurs once (Winckler, op. cit., No. 78, l. 8), 
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written m Arad ilu A-3i-ir-ti, giving conclusive proof that the second element of 
the name is a goddess. These letters are Syrian and date from or before the 
fifteenth century B.C. Moreover in a tablet of this series acquired by the Boulaq 
Museum (see Sayce’s transliteration, P.S.B.A., Vol. XI, p. 405), this man is 
called a Canaanite. These facts point clearly to the existence of Ashera as a 
goddess in Syria in very early times. So far, however, from dividing the honors 
of Syrian worship with Ashtoreth (see Sayce, Contemp. Rev., 1883), there is but 
two possible traces of Ashera as a goddess in the Old Testament. ‘These are in 
Jud. 1. 7, where ‘they served the Baalim and Asheroth,” and 1 Kgs. xv. 18, 
where the queen mother ‘‘ had made an abominable image for Ashera,”’ not for an 
Ashera, (Heb. wr). This seems to indicate that here Ashera was a goddess. 
If so, the tone in Which she is spoken of indicates that in nature she was kindred 
to Ashtoreth. The question also arises how to account for the almost total 
disappearance of the worship of this goddess in later times if it existed in Syria in 
pre-Israelitish days. We do not, however, know much of its existence in pre- 
Israelitish days, and if it did then exist extensively it is possible that in later 
times the more popular and perhaps somewhat kindred worsip of Ashtoreth 
supplanted or absorbed it. Be this as it may Ashera became in the Old Testa- 
ment the name in most cases of something else than a goddess. 

2. This something was a sort of pole which may, perhaps, be compared in 
form toa may pole. This we gather from the following evidence. (1) It was 
made of wood, see Ex. xxxi1v. 13; Deut. vu. 5; xvi. 21; 2 Kgs. xxm.15; Jud. 
vi. 26, etc. (2) It was planted (P93), Deut. xvi. 21. This word YO is used 
not only for plauting a tree, but also for fixing a nail, driving a tent pin, and then 
for pitching a tent. That it was used in connection with the Ashera in this 
latter sense is shown by Mic. v. 14 (Heb. 13) where the prophet represents 
Yahweh as saying ‘“‘ I will pluck up (y/MJ) thy Asherim.” (8) That these were 
mere poles and not goddesses or images of goddesses is shown by their plural, 
which occurs in the masculine form sixteen times and in the feminine only three 
times. (4) These wooden stumps or poles were often carved, see 2 Kgs. xx1.7,and 
are often connected with idols and graven images. Cf. Isa. xxvul. 9; 2 Chron. 
XxIV. 18; xxx. 19; xxxiv. 4 and 7; Isa. xvii. 8. It was probably these 
Asherim covered in an obscene fashion which Herodotus says he saw in Syria; see 
Her. II. 106. 

8. The Ashera in this latter sense seems to have been especially connected 
with the worship of Baal, since in the Old Testament constantly mentions it 
along with that god. Cf. 2Kgs. xvir.16; xx1.3; Jud. vi. 25; 1 Kgs. xvi. 32,33; 
xvi. 19; Jud. vi. 28; 1. 7, and 2 Chron. xxxui. 3. In 1 Kgs. xvurr. 19, there 
is a passage which greatly contirms our inference of a connection between Baal 


*4 
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and the Ashera, though it is often wrongly quoted to show that Ashera was here 
a goddess. I refer to the passage which says “‘the prophets of Baal were four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Ashera four hundred.” <A glance at 
the context shows that the prophets of the Ashera are here a synonym for the 
prophets of Baal, for in the remainder of the narrative the prophets of the Asb- 
era are not mentioned and those of Baal only appear. Verses 22, 25, and 40 
indicate that it was the prophets of Baal only whom Elijah was opposing, and 
that they were 450 and not 850 in number. The connection between Baal and 
the Ashera is also established by Punic votive inscriptions, in which Asherim are 
consecrated to Baal. Cf. Schréder, Phénizische Sprache, Tafel XV. 3 and XVI. 8. 

If then the Ashera and Baal were associated, and Baal and Ashtoreth were 
also associated, it would follow that these wooden poles would be found about 
the altar of Ashtoreth also. This seems really to have been the case, and it is 
possible that the obscene carvings on the Ashera arose from its connection with 
her worship. This is by no means certain, however, as the worship of Baal, evi- 
dently equally impure, would be sufficient to account for these carvings. 

Indeed it would seem from Deut. xvi. 21, that it had been the custom to 
dlant Asherim beside the altar of any god, even beside the altars of Yahweh. We 
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* As. C.I.S. No. 11 adds nothing to our knowledge, I do not quote it. 
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may not only feel sure then that they were planted by the altars of Ashtoreth, 
but by the altars of all deities in Canaan. 

The origin and development of this pole Ashera may be sketched in the main 
as follows. Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (fel. of Sem., pp. 92-105) that all 
Canaanite Baalim were originally associated with naturally fertile spots and were 
worshipped as the givers of vegetable increase. Hence the tree becomes the gen- 
eral emblem for deity. When altars were built where trees did not grow a pole 
or poles were planted to represent the trees, and gradually it came about that the 
poles were considered necessary whether the trees were there or not. (Cf. 1 Kgs. 
XVI. 28.) 

While this custom spread so that the pole was planted beside any altar, even 
those of Yahweh at times, it would seem from the Old Testament references 
given above never to have lost its peculiar association with Baal. There seems 
to be no ground for the theory of Movers revived by Mr. Collins in P.S.B.A., Vol. 
XI. that the Ashera was connected with phallus worship.* 


210. ASHTART OF CYPRUS. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN CYPRUS. 


C. I. 8., No. 86, 400-350 B. C. 
1 ‘*The sum for the month Etanim 

at the new moon of the month Etanim, 

to the gods of the new moon ....... 2 

4 
4 tothe builders who built the house of Ashtart........ 
5 for the curtains and the men at the door........ 20.... 
6 for .... who are set for sacred service} on this day.... 
7 for two slaves two.... 
8 for two slaughterers.......... : 
9 for two men(?) who........ for the service.... 
10 with curtains.................... 


12 for the barbers who work for the service 2.... 
13 for the workmen who make (stone) columns for the temple of Mik.... 
14 for Abdeshumn, chief of the scribes................ 

on this day three. .................. 


* Since the above was written, Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter’s Kypros has appeared, in which 
it is clearly shown from objects found in Cyprus that Ashera was both a goddess and a pole or 
or collection of poles as we have supposed. Cf, op. cit. pp. 144 ff. 

+nD5D seems to be for noxdn as the Corpus suggests. 
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(Tacitus, Hist. II., 2 and 3.)—Atque illum cupido incessit adeundi visendique 
templum Paphiae Veneris inclytum per indigenas advenasque. Haud 
fuerit longum, initia, religionis, templi situm, formam deae, neque enim 
alibi sic habetur, paucis differere. 38. Conditorem templi regem Aerian 
vetus memoria, quidam, ipsius deae nomen id. Fama recentior tradit, a 
Cinyra sacratum templum, deam ipsam, conceptam mari, huc oppulsam. 
Sed scientiam, artemque haruspicum accitam; et Celicem Thamiram 
intulisse ; atque ita pactum, ut familiae utriusque posteri caerimoniis 
praesiderent. Mox, ne honore nullo regium genus peregrinam stirpem 
antecelleret, ipsa, quam intulerant, scientia hospites cessere; tantum 
Cinyrades sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
deliguntur. Certissima fides haedorum fibris. Sanguinem arae offun- 
dere vetitum, precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur, nec ullis imbribus, 
quamquam in aperto, madeficunt. Simulacrum deae non effigie humana 
continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambiltum, metae modo, exsur- 
gens, et ratio in obscuro. 


(Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 45), 6th Cent. A. D. 
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* Supplied from I. 10 face B which is identical with this line. 
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15 for the prostitutes* and for the strangers........ 
LG. ceatencrtiasies dha att who........ on this day. .. 





Tacitus, Hist. II. 2, 3.—‘‘At Cyprus curiosity led him to visit the temple 
of the Paphian Venus, famous among the inhabitants and among stran- 
gers. It will, perhaps, not be tedious to describe the origin of its wor- 
ship, the situation of the temple, and the form of the goddess, differing 
as it does considerably from what is seen in any other place. 

The founder of this temple according to ancient tradition, was King 
Aerias, a name which some hold to be that of the goddess herself. Ac- 
cording to a more recent opinion, the temple was dedicated by Cinyras, 
on the spot where the goddess herself, born from the sea, was wafted 
ashore; the knowledge and practice of divination were imported by 
Thamyras, the Cilician, and it was agreed (by him and Cinyras) that the 
descendants of both should perform the priestly function. In course of 
time in order that the royal house might surpass the foreigners in author- 
ity, the race of Thamyras resigned the mysteries which they had 
imported, and the house of Cinyras only is consulted as the priesthood. 
For victims, whatever one chooses, is allowed, provided males are 
selected. The fibres of kids are considered the most sure (prognostics). 
To shed blood at the altar is forbidden. Prayers and pure fire are the 
only offerings, and though in the open air the altar is never wet with 
rain. The statue of the goddess bears no resemblance to the human 
form: it is round throughout, broad at the base, rising into a small 
circle, like a goal. The reason for this is unknown.” 





Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 45. 

‘But in Cyprus they used to sacrifice to Aphrodite a sheep covered with a fleece. 
(The form of this sacrifice in Cyprus came formerly from Corinth). But 
they afterward used to sacrifice also wild boars to her on account of their 
attack on Adonis. They did it on the fourth day before the Nones, i. e. 
on the 2nd of April.” 


Ibid., 44. 

“Other poets claim that there are four (Aphrodites): one born from heaven and 
day ; a second sprung from the sea foam, from whom and Mercury Cupid 
was born; a third from Zeus and Dione, from whom and Mars they say 
Anteros was born; a fourth from Syria and Cyprus, which is called 
Astarte.”’ 


* Lit, dogs, but for this translation cf. Deut. xx111. 18 and 19, and supra, § 9. 
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We have from Cyprus some very interesting material. Fragmentary as the 
inscription from Kiti is, it gives us much more definite information about the 
details of the Ashtart-cult than we have from any other source. It gives us a 
list of the provisions for the temple service of Ashtart for the month Etanim, 
which is defined in 1 Kings viii. 2, as the seventh month, i.e. Oet.-Nov. Besides 
an apparent provision for sacrifices to the gods of the new moon, there is provision 
also for those who are set for sacred service, for five slaves, two slaughterers, for 
two men set for some unknown service, for the door-keepers, for builders, for 
workers in stone, for barbers, for the chief of the scribes, for strangers and for 
prostitutes. This last might be translated dogs, the original being D355, but in 
consideration of Deut. xxi. 18 and 19, and of the fact that all the other provision 
is made for persons, not for animals, the rendering given seems more probable.* 
Whichever of the two renderings we adopt the fact remains that here we have 
evidence that the dog was sacred to Ashtart, for men would never have called 
themselves ‘‘the dogs’? had they not considered the name in consequence of its 
sacredness a title of honor. The same seems to have been true in Palestine, as 
the Deuteronomy passage referred to above seems to indicate. This inscription, 
then, gives us a glimpse into the life of an old Cyprian temple, with its priests, 
door-keepers, barbers, scribes, builders and attendants, and enables us to picture 
somewhat vividly in imagination the temple’s interior life. Perhaps the strangest 
thing connected with it all is the provision in the list for male prostitutes. These 
seem to indicate a change in the conceptions of the service of the old mother 
goddess with whom we have become acquainted in preceding sections, towards a 
masculine deity such as we shall find in South Arabia. We must not, however, 
press this point as it is quite possible that these male creatures were but com- 
panions of similar female creatures, the record of whom our fragmentary inscrip- 
tion has not preserved, and that the masculine characters crept in from the 
influence of Baal worship. 

The provision made for the gods of the new moon would suggest, that at 
Cyprus Ashtart was associated with that luminary. 

The passage quoted from Tacitus gives us evidence of the antiquity of the 
worship of Ashtart at Paphos, in that the image of the goddess which seemed to 
him so curious is undoubtedly nothing but a masséba, such as it is said Jacob 
erected at Bethel. This as we know is one of the primitive forms of representing 
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* See supra, § 9, for Clement of Alexandria's rendering. 
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the deity and was very common in Semiticlands. (See W. R. Smith’s Jel. of Sem, 
pp. 186-188). It is certainly interesting to find it in Cyprus. 

According to Tacitus no blood was shed at the altar of Ashtart in Paphos. 
If this could be said of the altar at Kiti also, it would follow that the slaughterers 
mentioned in the list of temple servants did not prepare sacrifices for the altar, 
but meat for the table. However that may be the victims at Paphos seem to 
have been used for purposes of divination and not for sacrifice. The use of kids 
especially in this divination may perhaps be taken to indicate a sacredness of the 
kid to Ashtart, though it may have been due to quite different causes. The 
restriction of victims to the male sex is quite parallel to the Old Testament ritual. 

From Johannes Lydus we learn that they sacrificed both a sheep and swine 
to Ashtart in Cyprus; where, he does not say, but this would indicate that what 
Tacitus says about not shedding blood on the altar at Paphos is not applicable to 
the whole island. As he tells us that they sacrificed wild boars on the second of 
April, it is probable from the order of his statements that the sacrifice of the 
sheep occurred on the first of that month. Here we have a definite ritual with 
feast days succeeding each other and special sacrifices for each day. The selection 
of the sheep and boar as sacrificial animals, would indicate that these animals 
were regarded as sacred to Ashtart. The statement of Lydus that this sacrifice 
came from Corinth is valuable only as showing the existence of a similar worship 
there. It does not account for the origin of the worship in Cyprus more satis- 
factorily than he accounts for the etymology of the name Astarte when he gravely 
derives it from dor4p. In point of fact both the Corinth and the Cyprus worship 
were derived from Pheenicia.* 


211. ASHTART OF MALTA. 
1 ‘The people of Gul made and renewed three (sanctuaries). 
2 the sanctuary of the house of Sadam-baal, and the sanctuary...... 
3 the sanctuary of the house of Ashtart, and the sanctuary...... ” 





This inscription is the only evidence I have found bearing on the worship of 
Ashtart in Malta. It alone is, however, sufficient to assure us of the existence 
of a Phoenician colony there, who carried with them the worship of the great 
Semitic goddess. Though there is nothing here to add to our information con- 
cerning the nature of this goddess, to find that she had a temple in Malta is 
certainly a tribute to her popularity with the Semites wherever their dwelling 
might be. 

* Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter in his Kypros, pp. 118-126, has shown from the art remains of 
Cyprus and the survival of ancient customs there, that Tammuz worship accompanied the wor- 
ship of Ashtart in this island. On general principles this might a priort have been regarded as 


certain. Evidences of this worship have not, so far as I know, been found in the extant literary 
remains of antiquity. 
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Aelian. De Natura Animalium, IV., 2. 83d Cent. A. D. 
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ta Karayoyia, éx tov Epyov Kal tovro 70 Svopa. 


These Pheenician inscriptions testify to the existence of a Semitic Ashtart 


cult at Eryx. From classical writers we have long been familiar with the exist- 
ence of a Venus cult at that place, but we have here evidence that if it was not 
originally of Phoenician origin, as seems quite probable, it certainly contained a 
Pheenician element. 


Beyond the fact that an altar of bronze was dedicated to Ashtart at Eryx, 


and the fact that she had a temple there, to which some fragmentary lines not 
quoted here give testimony, we gain no knowledge of the cult from Pheenician 


sources. 


Aelian, however, in the passage quoted above gives three important 
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8. ASHTART OF ERYX. 
“To the lady, Ashtart of Eryx”’......... 


“To Ashtart of Eryx, this altar of bronze which..... vowed.” 


“In Eryx in Sicily there is a feast which the Erycinians themselves and all who 
live in Sicily call Anagogia. The cause of the name of this feast is, they 
say, that at that time Aphrodite departs into Libya. They truly think 
this, inferring it from the fact that there is usually a very great multi- 
tude of doves there, but then they are not seen. The Erycinians say that 
as attendants of the goddess, they have gone away, for all men have 
believed and declared that doves are the delight of Aphrodite. But when 
nine days have passed, they see one preéminent in form flying from the 
sea which comes from Libya, and it is not such as other gregarious 
pigeons, but purple, just as Teian Anacreon sings to us that Aphrodite 
is, for somewhere he calls her purple; but she would also seem to be 
like gold, and this, according to Homer, is the goddess herself, whom he 
sings of as golden. But the clouds of other doves follow her, and the 
Erycinians have a feast again, which is called Katagogia from this fact.” 


facts. 1. That there were two feasts to Ashtart at Eryx. 2. That these were 
nine days apart, and 3. That they were connected with the flight of doves which 
were very numerous there, and were sacred to this goddess. This last fact, espe- 
cially, is of interest to us, and we shall return to it in our concluding section. 

It would be interesting, if time allowed, to trace this Eryx cult to Rome 
where it was introduced about the close of the second Punic war (cf. Smith’s 
Classical Dict. under Eryx), as it would have been interesting to trace out the 
Phoenician influence at Corinth, mentioned at the close of section 10. It was 
originally intended to include in this study the influence of the Ishtar-cult on 
Greece and Rome, but the work has already so far outgrown its original plan, that 
we must content ourselves with an attempt to trace it among Semitic peoples.* 


TANITH OF CARTHAGE. 


“To the lady Tanith, the face of Baal and to 2the lord Baal-khammon, which 
3Amashtart vowed who is among the people who are 4men of Ashtart.” 


* Dr. Richter in his Kypros, p. 274, tells us that while doves were offered in sacrifice to other 
deities, they were kept in cotes within the sacred precincts of Ashtarte alone. 
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C. 1. 8., No. 195. A OND eth aah 1 
PIN?) Oya Tp an? na 2 

NOD Yow jan 937 3 

Cf. also C. I. S., No. 380. wo 4 


St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, II. 4. 

* Veniebamus etiam nos aliquando adolescentes ad spectacula ludibriaque sacri- 
legiorum; spectabamus arreptitios, audiebamus symphoniacos; ludis 
turpissimis, quid diis deabusque exhibebantur, oblectabamur, Coelesti 
virgine, et Berecynthiae matri omnium: ante cujus lecticam die solemni 
lavationis ejus, talia per publicum cantitabantur a nequissimis scenicis, 
qualia, non dico matrem deorum, sed matrem qualicumque senatorum 
vel quorumlibet honestorum virorum, imo vero qualia nee matrem 
ipsorum scenicorum deceret audire. Habet enim quiddam erga parentes 
humana verecundia, quod nec ipsa nequitia possit auferre. Illam proinde 
turpitudinem obscenorum dictorum atque factorum, scenicos ipsos domi 
suae proludendi causa coram matribus suis agere puderet, quam per 
publicam agebant, coram deim matre, spectante et audiente utriusque 
sexus frequentissima multitudine. Quae si illecta curiositate adesse 
potuit circumfusa, saltem offensa castitate debuit abire confusa. 


Before considering the character of Tanith and her worship, a word is neces- 
sary in justification of her introduction here at all. In the first place then let us 
notice, she is called the Sy {D.* (face of Baal) as Ashtart at Sidon was called 
s ys Ou’. This appellation occurs scores of times in the inscriptions from North 
Africa, though reference has been made to but few of them here. As Tanith held 
at Carthage a relation to Baal parallel to that held by Ashtart a Sidon, and by 
Istar to the chief deities of Babylon and Nineveh we find one ground for 
assuming that we have in her a similar divinity though under a different name. 

Again in the first of the inscriptions quoted at the head of this section, diffi- 
cult as the word YN in 1. 4, is (I have in translating assumed it to be equivalent 
to the Ilebrew Y/N) and whatever it may mean, it seems to indicate that Am- 
ashtart, the giver of this cippus, was connected in some way with the worship of 
Ashtart. To find such a woman making an offering to Tanith is another ground, 
though a slight one, for identifying Tanith and Ashtart. And lastly the charac- 
teristics of Tanith upon which we are about to dwell, will be found in almost 
every particular to correspond with the characteristics already found to belong to 
Ashtart. 

From the second inscription quoted above we learn that Tanith was a mother 
goddess, and our quotation from Augustine bears witness to the same fact.t ‘T'o 

* Cf. the See of Gen. Xxxtt. 31, and the note on bya Dw above. 


+ G. Hoffmann ingeniously considers Tanith a priestly cabalistic name formed from Ashtart. 
CL. Veber Winige Phoen. in, p. b2. 
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isan To mother, the lady ?Tanith, the face of Baal, and to the Lord 3Baal- 
khammon. May he hear her voice (and) ‘bless her.” 


C. I. S., Nos. 398 and 419 describe cippi on which are pictures of rams with 
inscriptions devoting them to Tanith. 


‘“¢ We ourselves went once in our youth to view these spectacles, and their sacri- 
legious sports. We saw those rapt with fury, we heard the pipers and 
were greatly pleased with the filthy sports, which they acted before gods 
and goddesses, before the Celestial virgin and Berecynthia, the mother 
of all: before whose litter on the feast day of her purification, such 
things were publicly acted by the wretched actors, as, I will not say 
the mother of the gods, but the mother of no senator or honest man, nay 
nor the mother of the actors themselves ought to hear. Natural modesty 
controls us somewhat towards our parents, nor is vice itself able to 
abolish this. Nevertheless such foulness of obscene speeches and actions, 
as the players would be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the presence of the mother of 
the gods, in sight and hearing of a very great multitude of both sexes, 
which company, though possibly attracted thither by curiosity, ought at 
least when chastity was so shamelessly outraged, to have departed in 
confusion.” 

this mother goddess the two cippi described above give us reason to believe that 

the sheep was a sacred animal. Augustine, moreover, gives us a glimpse of her 

feasts, at which he tells us that obscene songs were sung, and obscene actions 
performed such as would disgrace any people considered honorable by the Roman 
standards of his time. His vivid language, however, has already sufficiently 
pictured this. Another point must also be noticed. This mother goddess to 
whom such obscene songs were sung seems to be coupled by Augustine with the 

heavenly virgin (virgo coelestis). An identification of the two is indicated by C. I. 

S., No. 116, where IMIADY is made equal to "Apreyddpoc. It would seem then 

that we have two Taniths corresponding in general to Ishtar of Nineveh and 

Ishtar of Arbela, or to Aphrodite and Artemis, and that these two were not 

sharply distinguished. Geo. Hoffmann and Prof. W. R. Smith identify Tanith 

with Dido.* This identification seems extremely probable. If it be accepted, as 

I believe it should be, the legend of the death of Dido as related by Timaeus and 

Justin} gives us further valuable information about Tanith. This goddess in her 


* Hoffman, op cit., p. 32 and Smith, Rel. of the Semites, pp. 56, 354 and 391. 
+ Cf. Smith’s Rel. of Sem. as supra. 
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character of celestial virgin under the name of Dido was said each year to 
leap from the height of her temple which stood a little outside the city of Car- 
thage into the burning pyre prepared below. This idea of the sacrifice of the god 
is one to which Professor Smith finds some parallels in Semitic thought (see Rel. 
of Sem., p. 353). We cannot stop here to investigate its significance. 

Rather is it our task to seek to account for the development of a virgin god- 
dess out of the mother goddess with which we have become so familiar in the 
preceding pages. We saw in @3 that under the pressure of warlike characteris- 
tics given to the Ishtar of Arbela, we had apparently a virgin goddess represented 
to us there, and we found a possible trace of the same thing at Sidon, (see ¢ 8). 
We cannot claim then that this is wholly an un-Semitic conception. So far as 
appears, however, the idea of a war goddess did not mould the conception in 
North Africa. It would seem rather that with advancing civilization a reaction 


¢14. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 


The material for the study of any phase of Sabaean civilization or religion 
is as yet exceedingly fragmentary. The inscriptions hitherto discovered are 
comparatively few and these are scattered about in the British Museum, in the 
Louvre, in the Royal Academy and Museum at Berlin, in the royal Turkish 
museum of Tschinilikiosk, and in the hands of private persons. The completest 
collection of these yet published is contained in the fourth part of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, issued in 1889, though various volumes of the 
ZDMG., Halévy’s Etudes Sabéennes, 1875, Mordtmann and Miiller’s Sabdische 





C. I. S., Pars. IV., No. 20. 
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occurred against the gross practices connected with the worship of the old poly- 
androus mother goddess, and embodied itself in these conceptions. It is highly 
probable, too, that tle cult of the Phrygian Cybele which was widely known 
throughout the Roman empire influenced the worship of this North Africa celes- 
tial virgin, at least in its later forms.* 

It is probably Tanith in her virgin capacity to whom Tertullian refers under 
the name of Demeter or Ceres, when he tells us that it was a common thing in 
his day for wives to abandon their husbands, even putting other women in their 
places and thereafter refusing the embrace of any male even to the farewell kiss 
of a brother, in order to become priestesses of this North African Ceres. Cf. 
Tert. Ad Uxorem I. 6 and De Evhort. Cast. 13. 

We conclude, therefore, that in the Tanith-Dido of North Africa we have a 
goddess really identical with Ashtart, and that through certain influences she has 
developed here in one of her phases a virgin character. 


¢14. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 


Denkmiiler, 1883, and Derenbourg’s Les Monuments Sabéenes et Himyarites du 
Louvre, 1886, are indispensable adjuncts for the study of the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions. One has but to collect the material contained in these volumes on any 
special topic, however, in order to be made keenly conscious of how fragmentary 
our information is. We can but look forward with interest to the time when 
Dr. Glaser shall make public the inscriptions he is said to have recovered and 
concerning the import of which so much is claimed, in the hope that they will 
fill some of the lacunae in our present knowledge. 

The inscriptions known to me come from a small area in and around the city 
of San‘a, and their chronological order is still a matter about which almost noth- 
ing is known, hence no attempt is made to classify the material either geographic- 
ally or chronologically. In dealing with the inscriptions, too, I have only selected 
such mentions of Athtar as give some definite information. 


TRANSLATION. 
i“vand ’A]jmkerib and their sons Abukarib, and Ilkarib 2made and dug (?) the 
place of their tomb, the abode of rest by the kindness [of Athtar lord] 3of 
Kabid and by the kindness of their chief Agur Yag- (?)-‘ar....... 4...and 
they committed their burial place to Athtar, the rising from whoever 
offers violence.” 
For another similar inscription see C. J. S., p. IV, No. 21. 


* It is of course possible that this so-called celestial virgin was really a goddess of impure 
unmarried love. This may seem to some the more probable view. : 

+ A sketch of the Grammar of some use to English students is given by Prideaux in TSBA, 
Vol. V. Since this MS. was written, Fasiculus Secwndus of the fourth part of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, Mordtmann’s publication in the Mittheilungen aus dem Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen of the Berlin Museum, and Hommel’s Stid-Arabische Chrestomathie have been published, 
but all too late for use in writing this article. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
APR | DAY | WAN | OD... DAV..-IAW/ PB/pIwWAP!| IWAN | 
ND | DDINAD | faye 
JANA I NTI WIN LyaATMwAT DN | NAD | wa | A 2 
SIAAY | yaTN | Paw 
[poy | oyalonda 3 


TRANSLATION. 
1“Abukarib Yuhatib from Mudhrab and Thiffyan] and Miflya]k priests of Alm, 
chiefs of the tribe Muhanif constructed [and founded] 2and enclosed their 
two houses, Mahwar and Yasar and their temple Kharwar, by the aid of 
Athtar the rising (or of the rising sun) and their god Athtar, possessor 
3of Gaufat, lord of Alm.” 








TRANSLITERATION. 
2? ? 
seneteees a ia | ey = earner 1 
belt ees MInny | WOrme 5 | DB... eee eee 2 
eee DTN | OPO NTI... 3 
TRANSLATION. 
T? 2asacoretee created* (?) and founded (?)......... 
i corete oe ieee lord of their water supply Athtar....... 
3 Meo ea ewe edins by the aid and power of their god....... 
TRANSLITERATION. 
ninynn 1 
aMaWp 2 
Tym 3 
PWN IID! AM 4 
IIa law 5 
IITA! POW 6 
Way LANAY pw 7 
iy [IN 8 
Slomw7ly 9 
ADNY LAN WD 10 
MYON | 9D] .. 1 
TRANSLATION. 
1 Hakhayyathat,....... 2Ma‘dikarib....... and 3Haan........ 4....sons of Taur 
....(bave dedicated to Athtar of) 5Diban, lord of....6an image of gold 
.-.7 because Athtar (saved his) servant....8 and his sons Yehan ....°f 
PP Eanes 10 their lord Athtar ........1 all houses........” 


*The Corpus corrects in translating }073 into 83. This seems to be probable as D and 
& are in Sabaean so nearly alike. 
+I cannot explain line 9 
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For an altar with the picture of a gazelle’s head on one side of it and an 
inscription dedicating it to Athtar on the other, see Mordtmann and Miiller’s 
Sabdische Denkmdler, No. 16. 

For other mentions of Athtar, cf. C.J. 8., P., IV., Nos. 5, 29, 40, 42, and 46, 
Halévy’s Etudes Sabéennes, pp. 110, 148, 150, 156, 159, 173, 187, 206, and 234; 
Mord. and Miil., Sab. Denk., pp. 5, 10, 11, 65, 66, and 100 and Derenbourg’s 
Nouvelles Etudes, No. 7, 9, and 14. 

For an inscription apparently dedicated to Athtar, containing a picture of an 
ox-head, see ZDMG., Vol. XXX, p. 289. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes one as he comes to the study of the 
Sabaean Athtar, after having traced the use of this divine name in other lands, 
is that Athtar is of the masculine gender. He is described as DOY 9y9, again 
and again, and of the gender there can be no doubt. Strange as the fact is we 
must not dwell upon it here, but reserve it as a factor in a future problem. It is 
interesting, however, to note in this connection that Shamash was among the 
Sabaeans a feminine deity ; see Mord. and Mul., Sab. Denk., No. 18, where we find 
noys pow NAN. 

From the first of our quotations made above we learn that Athtar was 
regarded as the special protector of tombs, i. e. the god who warded off violence 
from them by repelling him who offered it. As we noticed then this is confirmed 
by the inscription C. J. 8., No. 21. This fact recalls to our minds the language 
of Tabnith king of Sidon, that to violate his tomb was an abomination to Ashtart 
(Supra, 28). By comparing the Sabaean inscriptions, moreover, we find that the 
tomb was the especial care of Athtar {Pw a word which I have rendered with 
Mordtmann and Miiller, “the Rising,’’? but which the two Derenbourgs render 
“the Eastern.” This is a word the meaning of which it is important to deter- 
mine, for if it means simply ‘“ the Eastern,” it may indicate no more than that 
the knowledge of this god reached south-western Arabia from the east, i. e. from 
Babylonia. This, however, seems to me an untenable theory. The character- 
istics of Athtar in Sabaea are, so far as we know them, so distinct in every 
particular from those of the Babylonian Ishtar as to indicate a long development 
of the deity on Sabaean soil in such utter unconsciousness of any Babylonian 
influence that it seems entirely incredible that this epithet can betray any con- 
sciousness of Babylonian origin. To assume that a simple people could, for so 
many generations as would be necessary to change a feminine to a masculine 
deity, worship Athtar, and still call him the Eastern god in token conscious or 
unconscious of Babylonian origin would certainly be contrary to our expectations. 
The root V3.4 , moreover, applie sin Arabic to the sunrise, meaning sometimes 
‘the rising sun,” and then comes to mean east as the word orient does. It would 
seem more probable therefore that Athtar was in a measure identified with the 
rising sun, becoming perhaps not absolutely a sun god, for, as already noted, they 
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regarded Shamash as a deity (cf. M. and M., Sab. Denk., pp. 20,56 f., and Halévy, 
Etudes Sab., p. 159 1. 13), but the god of the rising sun. The epithet [Pw 
then, would represent this identification. We shall have occasion to revert to this 
idea again where I think this conjecture will receive some confirmation.* 

Our second inscription quoted above, distinguishes, however, between this 
Athtar [pw , and Athtar possessor of Ganfat, lord of Alm. It will be remem- 
bered that in that inscription they are introduced successively as separate deities. 
What the nature of the distinction thus drawn was, or upon what it was based 
there is no means of knowing at present. Some new inscription must rise from 
the dust before this point can be cleared up. <A similar distinction is made in an 
inscription transliterated by Halévy in his Etudes Sabéennes, p. 206, between 
Athtar and Oyu anny. The closing line of the inscription reads: ‘ By the 
grace of Athtar and of Elmakkahu and Dhat-Khamy™ and of Athtar Shayyam™.” 
This DY according to Mordt. and Miill., Sab. Denk., p. 31, signifies ‘‘ the 
Patron” or ‘‘ Protector,” so that here Athtar is one deity and “Athtar the pro- 
tector” is another. What the nature of the distinction here drawn may be is as 
in the last case quite obscure. We seem then to have three Athtars clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Our third quotation made at the beginning of this chapter makes Athtar the 
“lord of their water supply.” That this cannot apply to ‘‘Atbtar the rising ” or 
to ‘“‘Athtar the possessor of Gaufat and lord of Alm,” is clear from C. I. S., No. 
41, where in addition to these two, ‘‘the god Baskir the lord of their water 
supply,” is mentioned. Whether Athtar as lord of the water supply, and Athtar 
the protector are the same we have no means of knowing. One might rather 
conjecture that ‘‘Athtar the rising,” to whom tombs were entrusted, would be 
called ‘“ the protector,” but of this too we have no clear proof. Fragmentary as 
the inscriptions are, however, we have three if not four Athtars distinguished, 
one of whom was lord of the water supply. This last is a significant fact, and 
must enter as a factor into the problems which lie before us. It is probable that 
these different Athtars were worshipped originally in different localities and that 
they reflect different growths of local conception. 

Our fourth quotation made above gives clear proof that the gazelle or antelope 
was sacred to Athtar. To this fact Mord. and Mill. call attention (Sab. Denk., p. 
66), and it has been generally recognized since the publication of their work by 
such writers as Wellhausen and W. R. Smith. We simply note it here, but shall 
return to it again later on. 


*J do not feel certain that the epithet yp yw identifies Athtar with the rising sun, as I am 
unable to find any parallel to it in other Semitic lands. The only parallel to which I can point is 
in Egypt, where one god was identified with the rising sun and another with the noonday sun. 
I have let the suggestions made in the text stand as tentative and await further light. 


*5 
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From an inscription published by Mordtmann, ZDMG, XXX. p. 289, which 
has an ox-head pictured on one corner similar to the gazelle head of the inscrip- 
tion just noticed, and which though too broken for connected reading, seems to 


215. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 


It now becomes necessary for reasons which will appear as we advance, to 
glance at the character of the two North Arabian goddesses whose names stand 
at the head of this paragraph. The facts concerning them are scattered through 
a great variety of ancient writers. So far as these writers are accessible to me the 
material is as follows: 

(Herodotus, III. 8.) Acdvvcov d2 Sedv podvoy cai tiv Obpavinv iyéovras éwvat, kai TOY TpLxov 
tiv xoupyy Keipeodai daot kat wep dvrov Tov Arévucov KeKdpSar’ Keipovtas dé TepiT- 
péyaka brokvpavrec roug Kporddoue. dvoudfover dé Tov pév Ardévvoov ’Opordd, riv 6é 
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PORPHYRY. 
De Abstinentia, IT. 56. 
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be dedicated to Athtar, we learn that in all probability the ox as well as the 
gazelle was sacred to that god. 

It is impossible in the present state of our information to make anything like 
a complete sketch of Athtar or enter into a historical outline of his worship, but 
these few points seem tolerably clear. 


15. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 
Herodotus, III. 8. 

‘“‘They believe only Dionysos and Urania to be gods, and they say that their 
hair is cut in the same way as Dionysos’ is cut; but they cut it in 
circular form, shearing it around the temples. They call Dionysos Oro- 
tal, but Urania Alilat.”’ 





PORPHYRY. 
De Abstinentia, II. 56. 


‘* And the Doumatenoi of Arabia, also each year sacrifice a boy, whom they bury 
under the altar, which is of carved stone.* 





EPHRAEM SYRUS. 
Vol. IL., p. 457 E. 


“ A pure man or woman conquers in the contest her who is impure, whom they 
reckon with the seven stars. It is the star goddess who gives safety 
to her worshippers, the Ishmaelites, and into our lands is she come whom 
the sons of Hagar adore.” 


Ibid., p. 458 1. 1. 
“The waning moon with Venus they set in the street as an adulteress. They 
name a pair of women among the planets, but they are not names. 
The names which are not separate are names of women full of lust. 
But as to those whose women belonged to all, how could there be among 
them any chastity? And how could there be among them any recti- 
tude, who did not even regulate marriage as the birds do?” 





Lbid., p. 459 C. 

‘* The dwellings of the Hebrews and the tents of the house of Hagar declare 
that will is ordinance and law. Where are the wild feasts and the 
tinkling bells and the dice playing and the public bidding of the Chal- 
daeans? Who did away with the feast of the raging idol, on whose 
festal day women prostituted themselves? Did then some star rise on 
those virgins that forthwith they vowed their virginity to prostitution ?” 


* It will be seen from the quotation from Porphery made at the close of § 8 that he is here 
speaking of a goddess whom he calls Athena. 
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EPIPHANIUS. 
Panarion, LI. 


Touro dé xai év Tlétpa ri wéAec (untpdrodig dé cote THE ’Apapiac yr Eotiv Edom » év raic¢ 
Tpagaic yeypappérn) év tO éxéioe edwAly butw¢ yiverar Kal’ApaPih diadéxto efvp- 
vovor Thy Tapbévov Kadovvtec duty "ApaBioTi yaafod, rovtéotiv Kdpyv Hyovy Taptévov, 
Kai tov && autac yeyevnuévov Aovodpyy tovtéctiv povoyerg Tov deondtov. Tévto dé 
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*Arcavdpéia. 





JEROME. 
Vita Hilarionis, C. 25. 


Quantum autem fuerit in eo studii, ut nullum fratrem quamvis humilem, quam- 
vis pauperem praeteriret, vel illud iudicio est, quod: vadens in desertum 
Cades ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum infinito agmine mona- 
chorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quod anniversaria solemunitas 
omnem oppidi populum in templum Veneris congregaverat. Colunt 
autem illam ob Luciferum, cujus cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est. 
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EPIPHANIUS. 
Panarion, LI. 


“This also in the city Petra (which is the metropolis of Arabia, which is the 
Edom mentioned in the Scriptures) happens thus in that temple and they 
sing hymns in the Arabic tongue to the virgin, calling her in Arabic 
Kaaba, that is they think the woman a virgin and that from her Dusares 
was born, that is to say, the only begotten of the Lord. This also hap- 
pens in the city Elausa upon that night that it does in Petra and in 
Alexandria.” 





JEROME. 
Vita Hilarionis, C. 25. 


“How great was his zeal so that he would pass by no brother, however 
humble or however poor, Jet this be an example. Going into the desert 
Cades to visit one of his disciples, he came with a countless number of 
monks to Elusa. It happened to be the day on which the annual feast 
had collected all the people of the town in the temple of Venus. They 
worship her instead of Lucifer, to whose worship the nation of the 
Saracens is devoted.” 


IsaAAcC OF ANTIOCH. 
Bickell’s edition, p. 244, 1. 449 sq. 
“To her, the star goddess, the tribe of the sons of Hagar offer sacrifice, and 
their women, like all women, are some of them beautiful and some ugly. 
After the Arabian women perceive concerning the sun what is right, 
they renounce for it that star goddess which they worshipped in a vain 
hope.”’ 





QURAN. 
LIIT. 19 sq. 


“What then do you think of Al-Lat and Al-Uzza and Manat, that other third 
goddess? Do you have male children, and God female ?”’ 


lon Hisham, Vol. I., p. 93. 
“Then Abd-ul-Muttalib went out at the time this was told him about the 
Koraish and said, know ye that I have commanded to clear out the Zem- 
zem.”? 


Ibid., p. 94. 

“And Abd-ul-Muttalib said to his son Al-Harath, withdraw from me until I 
search and by God, I will dig deeper according as I commanded. And 
when they knew that he would not desist they made clear the space be- 
tween him and the hole, and they joined with him. And he had dug 
only a little way when the interior appeared to him. Then he magnified 
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God and declared that he had told the truth. And when the hole had 
been enlarged by him he found in it two gazelles of gold.”’ 


Ibid. 
“And Abd-ul-Muttalib accompanied the people to the gate of the Ka‘aba and 
put in the gate the gazelles of gold.” 


Ibn Kutaiba, p. 60. 
‘““And he (Abu Sahib) is the one who stole the gazelles of the Ka‘aba.” 


Yakut, I., 887. 
“Tar‘uz, the flowing fountains (the waw quiesces and is silent), is a well known 
town in Warran.”’ 


Ibid., ILI., 664, 1. 
“You can distinguish between Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. Al-Lat, an idol, belonged to 
Thakif, and Al-Uzza, a thorn tree, belonged to the Ghatafan, who wor- 
shipped her and had built for her a temple and appointed for her guards.” 


Ibid., 1. 6. 
‘** Abu-ul-Manzir* says, after mentioning Manat and AJ-Lat, ‘ Then they choose 
Al-Uzza, and she is younger than Al-Lat and Manat, and I have also 
found Arabs named for her Abd-al-Uzza.’”’ 


Ibid., 1. 16. 
“ And the Arabs and the Koraish named themselves for her Abd-al-Uzza. 
And the greatest of her idols was among the Koraish, and they used to 
worship her and were guided by her and approached her with sacrifices.” 





1bid., p. 667, 1. 2. 
‘“‘And as to Al-Uzza, the Koraish were especially worshipping her without the 
others, with sacrifices and pilgrimages.”’ 


Ibid., 773. 2. 
“Abu-ul-Manzir says Al-Uzza had a slaughtering place where they kill her 
offerings. It was called the Ghabghab.” 


From such passages in the Quran as that quoted above we learn that the 
Arabs had in Mohammed’s time three goddesses whom they regarded as daughters 
of Allah. Of these, according to Ibn al Kalbi, quoted by Yakut, Manat was the 
oldest. She seems to have been a goddess of fortune like the old Hebrew gods 
Gad and Meni and the Greek Téy7.} Of her and her character, therefore, we need 
not speak further here. 

Al-Lat was younger than Manat. She was especially worshipped at Taif, 
where her image was a four square white rock, still pointed out in Mchammedan 


* The same as Ibn-al-Kalbi. See Wellhausen’s Reste Arabische Heidenthums, p. 9. 
+ Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 25. 
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times under the mosque,* and was held in high honor by all the Koraish and the 
Arabs. She was also worshipped, as one of DeVogiie’s Nabathaean inscriptions 
testifies, among the Nabathaeans, by whom she was regarded as the mother of 
the gods.t Her worship seems to have been widely extended, for Herodotus, as 
we have seen, speaks of her as a goddess of the Arabs under the name ’AduAdr, 
and her name is also found on inscriptions at Higr, Salkad and Palmyra.t From 
Epiphanius we have seen that an annual feast at Petra, the old Nabathean capi- 
ital, was celebrated to the virgin or unmarried mother of the Nabathean male 
god Dusares or Dhu-’]-Shara, which must have been a feast to Al-Lat.¢ This 
would indicate that she was at that time a polyandrous goddess or a goddess of 
unmarried love. Her images wherever found or mentioned seem to have been 
mere stones or massébas. She seems to have a solar character, and among the 
Nabatheans was coérdinated with the sun.|| The earliest mention we have of 
her is that in Herodotus, in the fifth century B. C. 

Al-Uzza, according to Ibn al Kalbi in Yakut, quoted above, was the youngest 
of the three daughters of Allah. Her worship seems to have its main seats 
at Nakhla and Mecca, although other considerations indicate that it was very 
wide-spread. We have looked at the testimony of Ibn al Kalbi to the effect that 
she was the goddess most highly honored by the Koraish. They celebrated an 
annual feast to her.{ It appears from our Jerome passage that the Arabs wor- 
shipped their supreme goddess under the form of the planet Venus. This is con- 
firmed by the Syrian Fathers Ephraem and Isaac of Antioch. Ephraem tells us 
moreover, of rites connected with her worship which he calls Chaldean, and which 
resemble the rites of Ishtar at Babylon and Ashtart at Byblos. He represents 
the goddess herself as an adulteress, her devotees as not regulating marriage even 
as the birds do and her festivals as times when virgins prostituted themselves. 
There can, therefore be little doubt that the goddess here described was a polyan- 
drous patroness of unmarried love. As the Westerns persistently believed that 
the worship at Mecca was Aphrodite worship, all these characteristics and this 
identification with the planet Venus are thought to belong to Al-Uzza, who was 
especially worshipped there.** It is interesting in this connection to recall the 
account given by Theodolus, the son of Nilus, that the Arabs of the Siniatic pen- 
insula ‘‘ knew no god either of spirit or made with hands, but worshipped the 
morning star.”’tt When we recall also the dove idol in the Ka‘aba and the sacred 
doves around it, and remember what Ibn Hisham and Ibn Kutaiba have told 
about the finding of the golden gazelles in the sacred Zemzem and their preserva- 
tion in the Ka‘aba, it is very difficult to escape the conclusion that Al-Uzza, the 
pre-Islamic goddess at Mecca had the same characteristics as Ashtart, to whom 
the dove and gazelle were sacred elsewhere. 


* Smith, Kinship, p. 293. + Wellhausen, op. cit., 28, and Smith's Kinship, 292. 
+ Wellhausen, op. cit., 28. 8 Cf. also Smith’s Kinship. | Wellhausen, op. cit., 29. 
4] Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 35. +** Smith, Kinship, 294 and 295; Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 36. 


+t Smith, Kinship, 197. Wellhausen, op. cit., 37. 
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It would seem, then, that Al-Lat and Al-Uzza were both polyandrous mother 
goddesses, worshipped by rites of prostitution. Al-Lat means “the goddess” 
and ‘‘Al-Uzza, ‘‘the mighty one,’’ so that both are appellatives, and as W. R. 
Smith points out,* were probably originally but different appellatives for the 
same goddess. 

As we have noticed, Al-Lat appears as a name in the fifth century B. C., but 
Al-Uzza did not appear till much later, and then threw the old name much 
into the shade.t We have probably, then, to deal with one goddess and not 
with two. 

But another interesting fact remains. Wellhausen points out{t that Tar‘uz, 
the name of a place near Harran, is probably the Tor (or Taur) of Uzza. Tar‘uz, 
moreover, was a land of gardens, and taux seems to mean ‘‘ well watered,’’ so that 
this garden land would seem to be “the well watered land of Uzza.” Now 
another Arabic word for ‘‘ well watered land” is athari, which W. R. Smith con- 
nects (Rel. of the Semites, p. 97, n.) with the god Athtar, so that we have herea 
probable connection of both Al-Uzza and Athtar with well-watered land. This 
connection the golden gazelles found in the Zem-zem would tend to establish, 
since the gazelle was sacred to both Ashtart and Athtar, and the Zem-zem was 
sacred to Al-Uzza. This naturally suggests some organic connection between 
these two deities themselves. Wellhausen indeed suggests (op. cit., p. 42) that 
Uzza may be a translation of Athtar. While, for reasons which will appear later, 
we cannot accept this suggestion as it stands, yet when we recall that this Arabic 
goddess was like the primitive Ixtar and like Ashtart a goddess of unmarried love, 
that to her as to Ashtart the dove was sacred, that to her as to Ashtart and Athtar 
the gazelle was sacred, that she is, perhaps, connected with wells and well watered 
land, we must admit the very great probability that these Arabic goddesses were 
originally Athtars, and that in the lapse of centuries first Al-Lat and then Al-Uzza 
displaced that name. It must be said, it is true, that our definite sources of infor- 
mation are all late—that we get most of it from the fourth century A. D. and that 
some of these traits of likeness may have been borrowed from Ashtoreth in Syria. 
Prof. W. R. Smith thinks that that is the case with the dove as he finds little 
trace in Arabic names of the dove as a sacred bird.2 This, however, could not be 
said of the gazelle or antelope, which was so associated with the worship of this 
mother goddess in Arabia that women were often compared by Arabians to ante- 
lopes.|| That these animals were sacred to what is in character practically the 
same deity over one broad stretch of country from Pheenicia to Sabeea is in itself 
a strong argument in favor of the fundamental identity of the worship. And, 
moreover, the very fact that the sacredness of the dove could be borrowed from 


* Kinship, 295. + Wellhausen, op. cit., 36. + Weilhausen, op. cit., 41. 
§ Kinship, p. 197. i Smith, Kinship, p. 195. 
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Syria, if borrowed it is, indicates the existence of an Arabian goddess so like 
Ashtoreth that the Arabians themselves found no difficulty in completing the 
worship of their own goddess from that of the Syrian deity. 

It must also be borne in mind that it might be very plausibly argued that 
notwithstandiug the apparent organic connection of these deities and the proba- 
bility that they originated in the same circle of ideas, there is no evidence that 
the name Athtar was known in northern Arabia, and that the absence of all 
trace of it in Arabic literature shows that it arose after the northern Arabs were 
separated from the rest of the Semitic stock. This possibility is so formidable 
that it prevents us from asserting positively that Athtar was known in northern 
Arabia; but on the other hand it must be remembered that we have no Arabic 
literature before the sixth century A. D. and that it would be quite possible for 
the name Athtar or its north Arabic equivalent to co-exist by the side of Al-Lat 
for centuries and yet disappear before the literary era. That in all probability 
this was the case the name Ashtar-Chemosh of the Moabite stone (1. 17) gives us 
ground for supposing. We know from the Nabathean inscriptions that Al-Lat 
was known in the same general region as Moab, and though Ashtar in the name 
Ashtar-Chemosh seems to be masculine (which it would of course be where 
applied to a masculine deity like Chemosh) it nevertheless indicates the use of the 
name in the very region where we have supposed it to exist. If, moreover, the 
Nabatheeans had used it of their own chief deity, Al-Lat, it would have been of 
course feminine as in Babylonia. 

The consideration, moreover, that Athtar and Al-Uzza are both connected 
with wells and self-irrigated land, in which connection we shall find that the 
name Athtar or [star most probably originated, seems to so turn the scale of prob- 
ability that we may not only infer from the facts cited that this name was known 
in northern Arabia, but hope that future discoveries will enable us to prove it 
beyond dispute. 


#16. PROBLEMS. 


It is now necessary to glance at some problems connected with the cult of 
TStar. Having reviewed the material in the various fields and so far as possible 
ascertained the facts in each portion of the territory, we are now in a 
position to face such problems. Of the real kinship of the deities heretofore 
treated it is unnecessary to speak. No one will doubt that Ishtar, Ashtart, 
Ashtoreth and Athtar are etymologically the same. 

1. The first problem which confronts us may be stated thus: Was this 
divine name native among the south as well as among the north-Semites, or was 
it borrowed by the southern Semites from the northern ? 

This question we have already dealt with in part in our sections on Athtar 
and Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. We ought perhaps to confess that the materials extant 
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are too scanty to enable us to decide it absolutely. The only facts which seem to 
favor the supposition of borrowing are the peculiar correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages, e. g. in their pronouns; and the epithet 
jpPw. As we have already seen, this epithet is capable of quite a different 
explanation from that which suggests borrowing, and before we can assert that 
the linguistic correspondences indicate such an intercourse between the peoples of 
South Arabia and Babylonia as would make borrowing possible, we must know 
more than is yet known of the original home of the Semites and the order of their 
separation in dispersing to their various national abodes. It must be remembered 
that it is quite as possible that the causes of the correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages and civilizations are shrouded in the mysteries 
of this larger problem of the order of Semitic national separation, as that they lie 
within the range of intercourse between the two peoples after their separation. 

Moreover I think it may be said that all the facts known except those men- 
tioned would indicate that Athtar is quite as much a native deity in South Arabia 
as [Xtar is in Babylonia or Ashtart in Phoenicia. The difference of the gender of 
the deity in Sabaea, which could only be accounted for by a long and independent 
development on Sabaean soil, the conception of the deity as the guardian of 
tombs, as the god of the water supply, and his apparent association with the 
rising sun, all so different from the known characteristics of the Babylonian 
Itar would indicate that Athtar was as much at home in Sabaea as Istar was in 
Babylonia. And further, if our conjectures concerning the probable use of Athtar 
in North Arabia in ancient times (see 215) be of any value, the worship of 
Athtar was not confined to Sabaea but extended very widely over northern 
Arabia. In this case the probability that Athtar was as much a native South- 
Semitic deity as IXtar was a native North-Semitic deity would be rendered 
certain. On the whole, then, it may be said that the known facts seem to 
indicate that the Athtar cult was not borrowed from North Semitic. 

2. Our second problem is: where did this divine name originate? Was it in 
the primitive Semitic home before the separation of the Semitic peoples or at 
some later time? As soon as this problem is stated it becomes evident that its 
answer depends very largely upon the answer found to our first problem, for if it 
could be shown that the South Semites borrowed the name from the North 
Semites, the probability would be that the name [tar or Athtar, or whatever it 
was originally, sprang up after the separation of the Semitic nationalities. If, 
however, we follow the opinion indicated by the preponderance of the factors of 
of our last problem, that such borrowing did not occur, the probability that this 
name reaches back for its beginnings to the home of the primitive Semites would 
be of considerable weight. We saw, too, in our study of the [star of Erech, 
reason to believe that that goddess originated in the most primitive conditions of 
human society known to us—a totemistic polyandrous or promiscuous matri- 
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archate, and while the facts there brought out existed perhaps centuries after the 
separation of the Semitic peoples, the widely extended use of the name [%tar, 
would, unless some borrowing from north to south can be shown, lead us strongly 
to suspect that these or very similar conditions existed in the primitive Semitic 
home and that there this name originated. It must be said that we find traces at 
Erech of the oldest form of this cult. This may, however, indicate no more than 
that at Erech a civilization arose which preserved the memory of this primitive 
worship in literary monuments which have had the good fortune to survive till 
our time, while nearly all traces of this cult elsewhere at times equally early have 
disappeared. But if this divine name originated in primitive Semitic times, and 
if we could determine with any accuracy its meaning, the search for a locality 
where such a name could originate would enter as one element into the much 
vexed question of where the Semitic race took its rise. 

3. We must next consider whether this divine name was originally the name 
of a specific deity or whether it was itself an appellation or title. Bearing upon 
this problem we have the facts gathered in the preceding sections with reference 
to the characters of the deities to which the name was applied. These deities were 
inall North Semitic lands goddesses of fertility and love except in special cases where 
they were virgin goddesses, and in these cases the causes which produced the vir- 
gin goddesses out of the goddesses of productivity could be traced. In South 
Semitic territory at least one of these deities was connected with the water supply 
which in its turn is closely connected with the conception of fertility. We have 
seen, too, the [star of Babylon called the ‘‘ bringer forth of verdure’”’ (see p. 16). 
These facts are parallel in almost every particular to the characteristics of the 
Pheenician and Canaanitish Baal, as they are exhibited in Prof. Smith’s analysis, 
Rel. of Sem., pp. 92-101. As the characters of Baal and [&tar are so nearly par- 
allel we may perhaps look fora similar analogy in their names. Now Baal we 
know was a mere title originally—a title of such easy, natural and general appli- 
cation that it was applied to different deities, but which gradually clung to cer- 
tain ones as a proper name. We can watch as has already been noticed (see 2 3), 
the changes from the title to the name in some cases. Analogy, then, would lead 
us to expect something similar in the case of IXtar, and the many [Stars of kin- 
dred yet varying characteristics, widely scattered throughout the Semitic domain 
confirm the suggestion of analogy that some widely popular title was applied to 
many local goddesses, until the goddess if she ever had another name lost it and 
came to be known by the title only. The [star title would antedate in time the 
Baal title by as much as a matriarchate antedates individual property in the soil 
and what Professor Smith in his Kinship calls baal marriages. 

In the case of [Xtar, moreover, as we have noticed above, the consciousness 
that the word was a title seems to have been largely lost, though its use in 
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Assyrian in the sense of ‘‘ goddess” betrays a feeling that there was in the word 
a larger meaning than attaches to most proper names. 

4. If, then, this divine name be a title what is its meaning? The wide- 
spread conception of fertility, productivity and love connected with this name 
would indicate that either it should mean, as baal does, the possessor of produc- 
tive, i. e. self-irrigated Jand, or some term signifying productivity itself. It is 
evident, however, that we cannot go into the meaning of the word without 
discussing its etymology, and this brings us face to face with the question, is the 
name of Semitic or of non-Semitic origin? Professor Sayce—Hibbert Lectures for 
1887, p, 253 sq.—maintains the non-Semitic origin of IXtar on the ground that it 
lacks the feminine ending and that among the Babylonians themselves the gender 
of Igtar is sometimes uncertain. This could not have been the case, he thinks, 
among a Semitic people, to whom the distinction of gender seemed so absolutely 
necessary. The main reasons which he urges, however, are founded on the 
astronomical tablet III R. 53, 30-39, which by no means necessarily indicates 
that I’tar was masculine, for even if the star Dilbat was sometimes masculine 
[Star did not, as Sayce supposes, originate in its worship. The fact that her name 
is often used with a masculine form of the verb can be paralleled in the case of 
other goddesses, e. g. Allat in the pcem of IStar’s Descent. The omission of the 
sign of the feminine ending from Igtar, moreover, is paralleled in Sabaean by the 
name of the goddess Shamas, which bears no feminine ending (see supra, 214, 
and Mordt. and Miill., Sab. Denk., No. 18,1.1). If, however, as we have found 
abundant reason to believe the name IStar originated in a matriarchal society, it 
originated when the chief divinity was without any sign of gender understood to 
be a goddess. In this it would differ from the first from such names as Bilit, 
Zarpanit, Tashmit, etc. The addition of a feminine ending in Ashtart and Asb- 
toreth would be but a natural later assertion of the Semitic feeling for gender in 
Pheenicia and Palestine, while in Babylonia the shorter form might through long 
use survive without a feminine ending. We find no sufficient basis then for 
asserting the non-Semitic origin of [Star, while all that we have learned of her 
character and history and the diffusion of her worship would lead us to look for a 
Semitic origin. We may, I think, claim with Zimmern (Bab. Buss., p. 38 sq.), 
who follows Schlottmann, and with Delitzsch (Assyr. Gram., p. 181), that the 
word is good Semitic. But having reached this conclusion we have a still more 
difficult task to determine what the word means. It is a quadriliteral of no 
usual Semitic type. On the analogy of certain Arabic quadriliterals an ety- 
mology might be attempted on the theory that the quadrilateral “wy? was 


2 


made by a prefixed }¥. For example, from 0G to be heavy we have Acts to bear 
heavy clusters of dates (see Imrul-Kais, Moallakat, 1. 35, and Lane’s Arabic Lew., 


p. 1953), perhaps also from YS to take away, we have Sys to go wrong or 
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be awkward (Lane, 1959), etc. On this analogy "Uy would come from the 
root “Ju with a prefixed . So faras I have been able to discover, however, 
no satisfactory etymology can be offered from this stem, i. e. an etymology which 
will explain the union of the name with the characteristics we have found to 
belong to Istar, and shall not be too abstract for the primitive people among 
whom, as we have seen, [star must have had her origin. 

We are led, therefore, to look for the meaning of the word Ishtar from a root 
“wy with > inserted after the second radical. This is the solution proposed by 
both Zimmern and Delitzsch in the references given above (p. 69), though they 
differ as to the method of the (} insertion, Delitzsch suggesting with an interroga- 
tion that the [ was inserted originally after the first radical as in the eighth form 
of the Arabic verb, and that then a metathesis between the [| and {/ has occurred 
similar to that known in Hebrew and Aramaic between a first radical y% and a 
preformative J); while Zimmern maintains that the [| was inserted originally 
after the second radical. After a careful search for analogies I am inclined to 
concur in the opinion of Zimmern, as I can find no clear evidence of such meta- 
thesis as Delitzsch supposes, unless it be in the one word which he offers as analogy, 
and which is equally well explained by Zimmern’s theory. On the other hand 
several, though by no means numerous, analogies can be produced in favor of a 
word formation in Semitic with inserted after the second radical. Delitzsch 
gives in Assyrian the word kuStdru ‘tent,’* while Zimmernt claims as such a 
formation the Hebrew word FAJX ‘a tube’ or ‘spout’ (Zech. Iv. 12), and 
Stadet counts the Ethiopic quadriliteral verbs khartama, ‘to be unfortunate? or 
‘wretched,’ kuestara ‘to cleanse’ or ‘scour,’ gafte’e ‘to turn about,’ and kantasa 
‘to pluck’ or ‘ gather,’ as formations of this kind. a 

He claims that although the last example cited has ¢ instead of ¢, that the ¢ 
was developed out of an original ¢ under the influence of the preceding &. These 
examples, though few, come from widely different parts of the Semitic area, and 
are for that very reason the more significant. Along then with kustdru, [ASN 
khartama, kuestara, gafte'e, and kantasa we may put our [star or Athtar or “what- 
ever its original form may have been, and look for its etymology in a stem wy 
or .xs. The etymology actually offered by Zimmern (op. cit., p. 39), is from the 
stem Wy a synonym of {yf ‘to bind,’ ‘to unite,’ which makes Ishtar mean 
‘a union’ or ‘combination.’ He thinks that this etymology suits the meaning 
demanded by the expression [NS moanwy (offspring of the flock) of Deut. 
vu. 13. 

This etymology, however, is far from satisfactory. It is altogether too 
abstract for a people as primitive as we have shown those to be among whom 


* Assyr. Gram., p. 181. +t Bab. Buss., p. 39. + Thatwirter Ge‘ezsprache, p. 41. 
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Istar originated, and offers no satisfactory connection between the name and the 
character of [8tar. 
A much more satisfactory etymology may be found by deriving Athtar from 


the Arabic Vie “to fall’? by inserting a w after the second radical. The .x% 
thus formed would have both a transitive and an intransitive meaning. Its 
transitive sense would apply to the mother meaning ‘‘ she who makes fall” or 
‘‘easts forth,’ and its intransitive sense to the young as “‘ that which falls” or 
“is cast forth.’? This etymology would naturally arise among a primitive people 
whose imagination would be greatly impressed by the birth of animals. It would 
seem that the intransitive use of this word has survived in the Hebrew nanwy 
{NS referred to above. 

The probability of this etymology is somewhat increased when we notice that 
moanwy in Deut. vil., etc., is made parallel to We, “foetus,’? used for the 
young of cattle and coming from a stem which apparently means “ to cast forth,” 


while pa “ox,” ‘ 2 ‘a young camel,” and the Ethiopic bakuer “‘ firstborn,” are 
from a stem meaning “to burst forth” or ‘“ split.” 

The transitive use of Athtar would, as has been said, apply to the mother, 
and is preserved to us in the name of the widely worshipped Semitic mother 
goddess. 

Professor Smith has shown (fel. of Sem., Lect. III), how in early times the 
gods were thought to haunt certain localities, especially those whose soil was self- 
irrigated and productive. In a society where the goddess is a mother, the highest 
government known being that of the mother, the deity which inhabits an oasis 
and dwells in its spring would necessarily be a mother goddess, and the verdure 
and trees would be considered her offspring. 

This seems actually to have occurred among the ancient Semites, for we find 
Athtar in Sabaea connected with wells, and Ishtar in Babylonia called the ‘ pro- 
ducer of verdure.” Thus the idea of maternity was extended to the vegetable 
world. 

The etymology here offered, if not the true one, has, I think, the advantage of 
satisfying all the known conditions of the case better than any other yet proposed.* 

5. The next problem which confronts us is how to account for the great 
variety of aspects assumed by the deities bearing this name in the various parts 
of the Semitic area, ranging as they do from the old polyandrous mother goddess 
of the Gilgamish epic to the celestial virgin of North Africa, and the masculine 


* We have in Hebrew Wy and in Aramaic 5A “to be rich.” It may be that these are con- 


nected with our root x2. “That which falls” being equal to ‘“‘outcome,” ‘riches,’ “ off- 
spring.” It is also possible that the root meaning may have been “offspring,” and ‘that 
which falls’’ may be a derived meaning. These possibilities, however, would not affect the ety- 
mology offered above. 
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deity of Sabaea. This problem Professor Smith has already solved for us in so 
far as solution is possible, in the Rel. of the Sem., pp. 55-75. He has there shown 
how, as the organization of society advanced and the matriarchate gave way to a 
patriarchate, the old independent mother goddess would become the wife of a 
male deity, and then as monarchy arose, a queen. All this we have found, 
moreover, in the IXtars of Nineveh and Babylon and the Ashtarts of Sidon and 
Carthage. He points out, also, how under the same influence this god of pro- 
ductivity apparently continued in Sabaea to hold the supreme place as a male 
deity instead of being subordinated to another as the female. This accounts for 
all except the development of possible virgin goddesses, and the growth of these 
we have already traced undet the various influences of war, advancing civilization 
and foreign influence. 

6. Our next problem is to solve the astral developments of the Ishtar cult— 
to explain how this deity became connected with Venus in Babylonia, the moon 
and Venus in Phoenicia, the sun and Venus in Arabia, and apparently the rising 
sun in Sabaea. The fact that the same deity is connected with three heavenly 
bodies is itself proof that the deity did not originate in astral worship. 

The solution of this lies, I think, in the fact that the identification of deities 
with heavenly bodies was a later development, and did not occur until the Semitic 
peoples had separated and different systems of mythology had grown up in their 
various homes. The identification of Istar with heavenly bodies will, at all 
events, be found to correspond to these local myths. It would also seem that in 
each country the idea of identifying deities originally chthonic with a heavenly 
body did not arise until some of these celestial bodies had been themselves deified , 
or until they heard that such was the case elsewhere. In Babylonia and Assyria 
where the Moon-god was regarded as the father of the Sun-god, and Ishtar as the 
wife or sister of the Sun-god, she would naturally be identified with the brilliant 
Venus which plays so beautifully about the sun, while in Phoenicia where she was 
the wife of Baal, and Baal seems to have been identified with the Sun-god, she 
would become the Moon-goddess, since the moon was here regarded as the com- 
panion, not the father of the sun. : 

In Arabia, where Al-Lat was the real Baal, she was herself identified with 
the sun, while in Sabaea, where Shamas was an independent Sun-goddess and 
Athtar the real Baal, Athtar seems to have been identified with the rising sun, 
which may have been thought to well represent the god who caused plants and 
men to spring into being. 

The identification of Ashtart with Venus seems to have been borrowed from 
Babylonia, while the identification of Al-Uzza with the same planet, I cannot at 
present explain, knowing so little of the myths of ancient Arabic heathenism. 

7. The problem next arises :—how account for the great variety of animals 
sacred to these deities—the eagle, horse, lion and jackal at Erech, the lion among. 
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the Suti, perhaps the ox at Babylon, perhaps also the lamb in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the sheep and perhaps the dog in Palestine, the bull, gazelle, dove 
and boar in Pheenicia, the sheep, boar and dog in Cyprus, the dove at Eryx, the 
sheep at Carthage, the dove and gazelle in Arabia, and the gazelle and perhaps 
the ox in Sabaea. Did the [gtar cult originate where all these animals are found, 
or as the Semitic people dispersed did various local conditions make different 
animals sacred? General probability as well as the peculiarly local character 
given to the story of the killing of Tammuz by the boar on mount Lebanon, would 
indicate that the latter alternative contains the true solution, viz: that various 
local causes have made different animals holy in different places, and that possibly 
local cults have been absorbed into the [&tar cult. And yet the case of the gazelle, 
sacred to what was, in all probability, originally the same deity, over a wide 
stretch of territory from Phcenicia to Sabaea, indicates a certain organic unity in 
a portion of the [tar cult, in a part, at least, of the territory. 

8. The last problem we shall notice is: what is the origin and underlying 
thought in the Tammuz wailing, and what connection has it with [star worship ? 

We have found this wailing custom at Erech, Nineveh, in Palestine and 
Pheenicia, and at Nineveh and in Pheenicia have found it explained by different 
local myths. Lenormant in his Sur le Nom Tammuz, thinks he can trace the 
Hebrew form of the name back to a root f}f9, and the Assyrian form back toa 
root f}J9 or f}"}, and he thinks that these names are both traceable to Babylonia, 


where they existed side by side. The root f}79 is found in the Arabic es which 
means ‘a fruit tree,’ ‘a cluster of fruit,’ ‘a bunch of bananas,’ etc. (see Lane’s 
Lex., p. 2744). 

One would not feel like putting much confidence in this etymology by itself, 
but if we should find it to fit into known facts we could give it more credence. 
J. G. Frazer in his ‘‘Golden Bough,” published in 1890, Vol. I, pp. 278-296, 
shows from a very wide induction of facts a strong probability that Tammuz was 
connected with vegetation.* Some of his material, which he takes from Sayce’s 
Hibbert Lectures for 1887, is from Assyrian sources, but as the material is yet 
unpublished it is not accessible tome. From what we have been led to assume 
concerning the original nature of Istar this is just what we should expect. 
Tammuz, moreover, is defined in II R. 36, 54 as lib-lébbi or ‘‘ the offspring,” and 
in a mythological document in II R. 59, col. 2,1. 9 Ishtar is called his mother. 
It would seem probable, therefore, that Tammuz and the myths connected with 
him had their origin in some ancient tree worship in connection with the primitive, 
natural shrines of [’tar, where perhaps some never-failing spring represented the 
goddess and some sacred tree her son. 


* Cf. also Smith’s Rel. of the Semites, p. 392 sq. 
%6 
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Professor Smith remarks that “the legends of the death of the gods are 
ordinarily the projections into mythology of the rules of sacrificial ritual.”* If 
this be true we are to look for the origin of Tammuz wailing in sacrificial customs 
rather than in the vicissitudes of the vegetable world. Perhaps we shall not go 
far astray, then, if we suppose that the customs of wailing began as a ceremony 
of mourning for the death of some sacred animal slain in sacrifice, such as exists 
among the Toda’s of South India to this day.t Later a different explanation was 
sought for the wailing, an explanation more in accord with advancing civilization, 
and the sacrificial rite was projected into the myth of the death of Tammuz, and 
evidence sought for its support from the periodical withering and death of the 
foliage of the sacred tree. 

In some such way as this the nucleus of these Tammuz myths was probably 
formed. When once formed the reviving vegetation of the tree would naturally 
lead to the addition to the myth of the resurrection of the god. 

It only remains for us to recall at how early a date we found traces of this 
myth at Erech, and to note how it was modified from age to age, reflecting the 
civilization of successive centuries and the local conditions of different countries 
in turn. For example, at Erech in the age represented by the Gilgamish epic, 
Tammuz is the rejected husband of a veritable vixen of a goddess; at Nineveh in 
the age represented by “ I8tar’s Descent,” he is the beloved husband of Itar’s 
youth, to redeem whom from death she visits Hades, leaving the world in danger 
of depopulation from the lack of desire caused by her absence; while in Pheenicia 
he is slain by a boar, but comes to life again after certain days, when Ashtart is 
congratulated for his restoration by peculiar and special sacrifices. 

In conclusion it is only necessary to remark that the problems here discussed 
are all so very obscure that the remarks made upon them are offered as tentative 
suggestions rather than absolute solutions. It is hoped, however, that these 
suggestions at least point in the direction from which the final solutions may be 


expected.{3 


'* Rel. of the Sem., p. 326 n. 

+ Smith’s Rel. of the Sem., p. 281. 

+1 did not notice until after writing the above explanation of the origin of Tammuz wailing 
that Prof. W. R. Smith had anticipated me in the application of his theory to this particular 
case. See Rel. af Sem., p. 392 n. 

§ Richter in his Kypros (published since this MS. was written)—Tezt, p. 130 and Plate LX XVI, 
has described some ten wooden idols found in Astarte shrines in Cyprus. Someof these show, 
clearly the form of the tree, while some of them are carved so as partially to represent a female 
figure. One of them represents three rude figures of women dancing around a tree. These 
figures throw much light on the genesis of litar and strikingly confirm the theory of the origin 
of Ishtar suggested above. Fora line of proof of the vegetable relations of [Star cf. Richter, 


op. cit., p. 269. 


